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INTRODUCTION 


This  book  is  intended  for  anyone  who  is  a  writer,  was  a 
writer,  wants  to  become  a  writer  or  is  just  plain  curious 
about  writers.  I  hope  that  includes  everybody.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings. 

During  several  decades  as  a  writer  in  all  possible 
media  extant,  I  have  been  asked  a  good  many  questions. 
Some  of  them  have  been  sensible,  many  of  them  have  been 
foolish  and  a  little  sad.  I  have  now  thought  it  wise  to  put 
all  these  questions  and  my  answers  into  a  book  so  that, 
in  the  future,  if  anyone  wants  to  ask  me  questions  he  can 
buy  a  copy  of  my  book  and  we  will  all  get  along  together 
much  more  pleasantly. 

This  book  has  been  fun  for  me.  I  hope  it  will  be  fun  for 
you.  To  me,  it  is  as  if  we  all  sat  around  together  talking 
and  you  all  asked  whatever  questions  popped  into  your 
minds,  and  I  answered  them,  sometimes  flippantly,  when 
they  were  not  very  pertinent  questions,  and  sometimes 
solemnly,  when  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  important. 

I  imagine  that  while  I  was  enjoying  myself  I  often  casu- 
ally offered  some  splendid  and  valuable  advice.  I  sincerely 
hope  you  can  find  it. 

During  much  of  the  writing  in  this  book  I  have  been  very 
practical:  explaining  how  to  fold  and  unfold  manuscripts; 
instructing  as  to  how  to  translate  letters  of  rejection;  giving 
my  considered  judgment  on  avoiding  personal  meetings 
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with  editors;  and  revealing  some  of  the  weird  voodoo  rites 
practiced  by  the  medicine  men  in  editorial  chairs. 

On  the  other  hand  there  appear  to  be  times  when  the 
heat  and  my  wife  got  me  down,  and  a  few  of  my  replies 
reveal  a  bitterness  and  vindictiveness  quite  unlike  my  nor- 
mal, blue-eyed,  tender  and  forgiving  self. 

But  enough  of  me.  Give  me  your  hot  little  hand  and 
together  let  us  tread  that  primrose  path  which  leads  so 
wildly  through  the  wide,  wonderful  world  of  writing.  I 
feel  certain  we  shall  end  up  somewhere. 

Robert  Fontaine 


That's  A  Good  Question 


"Life  is  a  romantic  business.  It  is  painting  a  pic- 
ture, not  doing  a  sum — but  you  have  to  make  the 
romance.  And  it  will  come  to  the  question  how 
much  fire  you  have  in  your  belly." 

O.  W.  Holmes. 
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*$*  SINCE  YOU  INSIST  ON  ASKING  ME 


Q.  An  agent  whose  advertisement  I  saw  charged  me  fifty 
dollars  to  read  my  novel  manuscript  and  now  wants  $1,500 
to  rewrite  it.  What  should  I  do? 
A.  Become  an  agent. 

Q.  Briefly,  can  you  explain  how  you  work  out  plots  from 
brief  notes? 

A.  Surely.  I  noticed  my  brunette  daughter  of  18  was  wild 
about  a  19-year-old  football  player  who  had  no  means  of 
support  other  than  clearing  brush  on  state  highways.  I 
immediately  saw  a  story  there.  I  changed  my  daughter  to 
a  married  woman.  I  changed  the  boy  to  another  boy.  I 
changed  the  state  highway  into  the  woman's  husband  and 
clearing  brush  into  playing  the  piccolo  in  a  symphony 
orchestra.  From  there  on  anyone  can  finish  it. 

Q.  /  have  a  wonderful  idea  for  a  story.  This  really  hap- 
pened. If  I  give  you  the  idea  will  you  write  the  story  and 
give  me  half?  It's  a  wonderful  idea. 
A.  I  have  a  better  idea. 

Q.  Can  a  person  live  on  what  he  might  earn  writing 
poetry? 

A.  A  person  can  live  on  bark. 
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Q.  Most  of  my  stuff  reads  like  high  school  junk  except  for 
a  few  things  I've  written  in  a  rage.  Those  I've  sold.  Do  you 
think  writing  in  a  rage  is  the  answer? 
A.  I  get  my  rages  after  the  stories  are  written  and  sent 
out — and  they  come  back.  My  wife  and  children  cower  in 
the  cellar  until  an  hour  after  the  mailman  has  come.  By 
that  time  I  have  worked  off  my  anger  by  kicking  dogs  who 
take  a  short  cut  through  my  yard.  Your  case  seems  to  be 
just  the  opposite.  If  writing  in  a  rage  means  selling,  then 
by  all  means  get  into  a  lot  of  rages.  Getting  married  will 
help.  Trying  to  get  a  New  Haven  train  on  time  will  help. 
Reading  the  Congressional  Record  should  often  get  you 
in  shape. 

Q.  Do  you  always  rewrite  and  polish  your  stories  care- 
fully? 
A.  Yes,  but  unfortunately,  after  they  are  published. 

Q.  As  a  well-known  writer  are  you  bothered  by  seductive 
letters  from  strange  and  beautiful  women? 
A.  Not  half  enough. 

Q.  Can  one  count  on  earning  a  good  steady  living  as  a 
professional  writer  these  days? 

A.  I  have  been  a  professional  writer  for  twenty  years  and 
this  year  I  am  taking  a  correspondence  course  in  cartoon- 
ing. Even  Hemingway,  I  understand,  catches  his  own  fish. 

Q.  Is  newspaper  experience  valuable  in  becoming  a  writer 
of  fiction? 

A.  Mine  was.  I  worked  for  a  Washington  newspaper  until 
the  sherry  bottles  began  overflowing  from  my  small  desk. 
I  was  fired.  With  the  unemployment  compensation  I  col- 
lected for  six  months,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  The  Happy 
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Time,  a  highly  successful  novel  and  play,  and  a  dreadful 
movie. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  writing  courses? 
A.  I  took  a  writing  course  at  The  New  School  in  New 
York.  I  met  a  girl  with  dark  eyes  who  introduced  me  to 
smoked  salmon.  She  later  married  a  good  butcher.  I  get  a 
Christmas  card  from  them  every  year.  So  I  cannot  say  the 
course  was  a  total  loss. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  something  degrading  about  writ- 
ing for  sexy  magazines  like  Playboy  and  Escapade? 
A.  I  never  have  any  trouble  cashing  their  checks. 

Q.  When  should  a  writer  acquire  an  agent? 
A.  The  time  when  a  writer  needs  an  agent  is  when  he 
doesn't  need  one.  If  a  writer  cannot  sell  his  own  material 
neither  can  an  agent.  After  a  writer  has  proved  he  can  sell, 
an  agent  is  usually  willing  to  step  in  and  take  ten  per  cent. 
An  agent  can  help  a  selling  writer  by  handling  contracts, 
foreign  rights,  marital  disputes,  and  small  personal  loans. 

Q.   What  do  you  do  for  relaxation? 

A.  I  take  dancing  lessons  at  the  local  Arthur  Murray 
studios.  My  teacher,  Miss  G.,  is  very  gifted.  By  that  I  mean 
she  is  young  and  beautiful.  I  call  that  "gifted"  in  my  little 
way.  I  have  discovered  dancing  is  the  only  way  an  author 
can  exercise  publicly  with  a  beautiful  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
not  be  talked  about. 

O.  Do  you  have  regular  working  hours? 
A.  Yes.  Seven  to  eleven  every  night,  the  hours  when  other 
people  are  out  partying  and  wondering  why  they  never 
found  the  time  to  become  writers. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  write  before  you  could  earn  your 

living  at  it? 

A.  Fifteen  years.   (It  also  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 

"living.") 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  author  produces  better  if  he  lives  a 
quiet,  sheltered  life  without  being  continually  bothered? 
A.  An  author  should  get  married,  have  children,  shop  in 
the  supermarket,  fight  with  his  wife,  flirt  with  his  neigh- 
bor's wife,  think  of  shooting  himself,  run  for  buses,  cut  his 
own  hair,  overdraw  his  checking  account,  and  treat  his 
elderly  parents  kindly.  A  writer  should  live,  in  other 
words,  just  like  anyone  else.  Especially  like  anyone  else. 

Q.  But  isn't  a  writer  different  from  anyone  else? 

A.  His  difference  is  not  in  his  life  but  in  what  he  thinks 
of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  exactly  the  way  a  manuscript  should 
be  submitted? 

A.  Different  people  submit  manuscripts  different  ways. 
Women  often  insert  them  in  a  cake  with  white  icing  or 
tie  pale  blue  ribbons  around  them  and  enclose  a  full- 
length  photograph.  Men  are  more  subtle.  They  put  the 
manuscript  in  a  box  full  of  excellent  cigars  or  a  bottle  of 
Cutty  Sark.  All  of  these  methods  cause  editors  to  fly  into  a 
rage  and  stuff  whatever  they  can  down  the  mail  chute 
with  a  maniacal  laugh.  You  use  white  paper,  8i/£  x  11,  16 
lb.  to  20  lb.  or  so.  It  should  be  opaque  enough  so  that 
when  the  editor  picks  up  a  sheet  to  read  he  doesn't  see 
his  greasy  thumb  through  it.  (Editors  are  always  eating.) 
In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  you  put  your  name  and 
address.  At  the  right  you  put  the  number  of  the  page.  If 
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it's  page  1,  you  put  1,  and  so  on.  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
miss. 

About  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  page  you  put  the 
title  and  under  it  your  name,  if  you  wish.  I  never  do,  but 
possibly  I'm  overmodest.  I  assume  the  editor  will  look  up 
in  the  left-hand  corner  and  know  I'm  not  submitting 
someone  else's  story. 

You  leave  a  good  margin  on  the  left-hand  side  for  the 
editor  to  write  lightly  some  slighting  remarks.  On  the 
right-hand  side  you  leave  about  an  inch  for  editorial 
doodling. 

At  the  end  you  write,  "The  End." 

Now  .  .  .  You  clip  the  pages  together  with  an  ordinary 
paper  clip  of  the  sort  used  to  clean  pipes.  Do  not  staple, 
paste,  bind  or  sew  together  the  pages. 

Next,  you  get  a  large  envelope,  fold  your  story  in  three, 
enclose  another  self-addressed  envelope  and  away  we  go! 
(Don't  do  what  I  often  do:  put  the  right  envelope  inside 
and  mail  the  story  in  the  self-addressed  one.  I  get  my  story 
back  quickly,  but  it's  pretty  sad  when  you  find  yourself 
sending  back  your  own  material.) 

And  please,  please,  please  don't  enclose  a  heart-rending 
letter  explaining  that  you  have  to  sell  the  story  so  you  can 
send  your  poor  old  mother-in-law  to  a  home.  The  editor 
probably  needs  money  himself.  Or  will,  if  he  buys  stories 
out  of  kindness. 

Q.  What  does  it  mean  when  a  story  comes  back  about 
which  the  editor  says,  "Too  slight"? 

A.  It  means  he  doesn't  like  it.  If  he  liked  it  he'd  say, 
"Lean,  sparse  and  powerful." 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  a  story  comes  back  from  a  very 
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high-paying  market  with  a  note  from  the  editor  saying, 
"This  just  missed!"? 
A.  Weep. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  your  writing  output  do  you  sell? 
A.  Ouch!  About  ten  per  cent,  alas! 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  most  writers  live  wild,  Bohemian  lives? 
A.  I  don't  know,  but  it  sounds  real  jolly. 

Q.  What  are  the  real  rewards  of  writing:  money?  fame? 
social  position? 

A.  My  social  position  is  nil.  I  am  most  famous  as  a  cha- 
cha  expert.  I  have  enjoyed  glancing  fleetingly  at  what  little 
money  I've  seen.  My  greatest  reward  from  writing  is  that 
I  have  come  to  understand  and  love  people.  It  took  a  little 
doing. 

Q.  My  stories  keep  being  rejected  but  they're  just  as  good 
as  the  ones  I  see  published.  Why? 
A.  They  should  be  better. 

Q.  //  writing  is  so  unstable,  confusing,  heart-breaking  and 
wearying,  why  do  you  go  on  doing  it? 
A.  Why  does  a  crow  caw? 

Q.  /  am  a  housewife  who  longs  to  fulfill  herself  and  be- 
come a  writer.  I  have  six  small  children  and  not  much 
time.  What  should  I  do? 
A.  I  think  you  have  already  fulfilled  yourself. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  my  plan?  I  am  a  young,  good- 
looking  girl  with  plenty  of  money,  and  I  plan  to  take  a 
trip  around  the  world  to  gather  material  before  becoming 
a  writer.  Should  I  go? 
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A.  I'll  go  with  you. 

Q.  An  editor  okayed  an  idea  for  an  article,  then  had  me 
rewrite  it  three  times  and  finally  rejected  it.  What  should 
I  do? 

A.  Shoot  him. 

Q.  /  have  been  writing  for  six  months  and  have  had  ten 
rejections.  Should  I  feel  discouraged? 

A.  Are  you  kidding?  I  wrote  ten  years  and  had  1,500  re- 
jections before  I  sold  a  story.  My  relatives  got  pretty  tired 
of  supporting  me  but  I  never  flinched.  I  knew  they  could 
do  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  TV  as  a  career  for  a  sensitive, 
imaginative  writer? 

A.  I'm  sorry  but  I  understand  there  is  a  new  law  that  you 
can  be  held  for  libeling  an  entire  industry. 

Q.  Does  it  help  a  writer  if  he  knows  editors  personally? 

A.  I  can  speak  only  for  myself.  I  know  two  big  editors  per- 
sonally and  they  have  never  bought  anything  from  me.  All 
the  other  editors,  none  of  whom  I  have  ever  met,  I  adore 
and  they  seem  to  abide  me.  One  exception  is  Charles  Mor- 
ton of  The  Atlantic  whom  I  have  met  and  who  still  buys 
from  me,  probably  because  he  is  an  extremely  tolerant  and 
urbane  chap. 

Q.  /  am  a  young  bachelor  making  a  bare  living  as  a  free- 
lance. My  trouble  is  that  I  can  write  excellent  characters, 
but  I  can't  plot.  Have  you  any  advice? 

A.  Marry  a  woman  with  money  who  can  plot. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  writers  are  always  writing,  even  in  their 
sleep?  Or  is  this  another  myth? 

A.  Writers,  if  they  are  like  me,  are  always  writing  when 
they  are  not  doing  anything  else.  When  I  am  waiting  for 
a  bus,  or  sitting  in  the  dentist's  office  or  standing  around 
in  the  rain  until  my  wife  shows  up  forty-five  minutes  late, 
I  am  writing.  When  I  am  taking  bongo  lessons  or  flirting 
or  playing  chess  or  painting  non-objective  oils,  I  am  not 
writing;  I  am  not  thinking  about  writing.  Not  consciously. 
I  often  write  in  my  sleep,  especially  when  I  am  enthused 
about  something.  Not  really  in  my  sleep,  but  in  a  sort  of 
half-sleep  where  I  can  faintly  guide  what  is  going  on.  My 
wife  says  I  talk  dialogue  in  my  sleep,  but  it  is  usually  non- 
sense. 

Q.  Do  you  get  many  letters  from  cranks? 
A.  A  few.  Some  of  them  seem  to  want  to  convert  me  to 
Yoga  or  some  esoteric  religion.  Some  have  had  a  com- 
pletely unbelievable  experience  and  want  me  to  write  a 
book  about  it.  Now  and  then  someone  feels  I  have  stolen 
his  idea,  like  a  man  loses  his  strength  when  a  beautiful 
woman  cuts  his  hair.  Once  in  a  while  someone  wants  to 
marry  me,  but  my  wife  consistently  objects.  On  the  other 
hand  I  get  many  kind,  thoughtful  and  even  beautiful 
letters  from  complete  strangers. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  or  family  interfere  with  your  writing? 
A.  Not  more  than  once. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  use  writing  for  the  literary 
quarterlies  if  they  pay  nothing?  How  can  a  person  write 
well  if  he  isn't  getting  good  money  for  it? 
A.  Literary  quarterlies  are  well  edited  and  if  you  appear 
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in  one  of  them  the  attention  of  book  publishers  is  often 
aroused.  As  for  the  last  part  of  your  question,  once  you 
are  a  professional  writer  you  write  the  best  way  you  know 
how,  no  matter  what — even  a  letter  to  your  daughter  in 
college.  In  fact  I  have  sold  some  of  my  letters  to  my 
daughter  in  college.  The  finest  compliment  I  ever  had  was 
from  an  editor  who  asked  me  to  write  a  piece  for  him, 
which  I  did.  He  sent  me  a  letter  thanking  me  and  saying, 
"It  is  just  as  I  have  always  maintained,  a  good  writer 
writes  his  best  whether  he  is  getting  one  cent  a  word  or 
a  dollar  a  word."  This  is  true.  Maybe  it's  a  pity,  but  a 
writer  is  exhibiting  his  heart,  perhaps  his  soul,  every  time 
he  is  published.  Can  he  have  a  special  one-cent-a-word 
heart  and  another  dollar-a-word  soul?  Hardly.  /  can't,  any- 
way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  writer  without  a  college  education  is 

handicapped? 

A.  Yep.  Like  Hemingway,  for  example.  Notice  what  small 

words  he  has  to  use? 

Q.  Do  you  think  writing  is  a  lonely  profession? 
A.  I  try  hard  to  make  it  so. 

Q.  My  wife,  my  mother  and  all  my  relatives  think  my 
stories  are  great,  but  I  can't  sell  any.  What  should  I  do? 
A.  Try  to  slip  your  relatives  into  the  editorial  staff  of 
Cosmopolitan. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  for  a  young  writer  to  prepare  for  his 

old  age? 

A.  Keep  your  typewriter  well  oiled. 

Q.  How  can  one  distinguish  between  shallow  prose  and 
immortal  literature? 
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A.  I  suppose  one  could  wait  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
and  then  see  what  was  still  standing  up.  But  even  then,  I'm 
not  so  sure  one  would  know.  Some  excellent  works  drop 
quickly  into  oblivion,  while  a  certain  amount  of  junk  re- 
mains sturdily  with  us.  Possibly  a  very  mature  person  can 
tell  when  that  event  occurs  during  which  form  and  con- 
tent are  perfectly  married  in  a  union  that  will  endure. 
The  real  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  how  to  avoid  writing 
trash  and  how  to  write  what  will  have  a  universal  appeal 
in  time  and  space.  I  think  this  requires  getting  down  to 
the  deep,  dear,  sweet,  painful  and  loving  emotions  that 
have  always  been,  and  probably  will  always  be,  with  us. 
Writing  based  on  current  moral  fads  or  social  conflicts  is 
not  likely  to  linger.  Writing  based  on  the  timeless  feelings 
of  love  and  hate  and  compassion  and  fear  and  faith  will 
remain.  As  the  anonymous  cockney  once  said,  "  'Ere  is 
Literature  with  a  capital  Hell!" 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  a  story  comes  back  with  a  note, 
"This  one  went  all  the  way  to  the  top  and  got  crowded 
outf'f 

A.  I  weep  and  wail  and  gnash  my  teeth  and  regret  the 
money  I  have  already  spent  on  the  assumption  the  story 
would  sell.  Then  I  put  it  in  a  drawer  for  a  few  days,  glanc- 
ing at  it  now  and  then  with  the  wistful  look  of  a  mother 
whose  only  son  has  come  in  sixth  in  the  Grade  Three  elo- 
cution contest.  After  a  while  I  go  over  the  story  carefully 
to  see  why  it  wasn't  good  enough  not  to  be  crowded  out. 
Usually  I  rewrite  it,  improve  it  and  send  it  out  again.  By 
that  time  I  am  back  to  normal  and  can  sit  up  and  take 
a  little  hot  soup. 


IP 
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Q.  I  have  been  authoring  in  Ohio  for  a  long  time  and 
doing  fairly  well,  for  Ohio.  Now  I  want  to  write  historical 
fiction  based  on  the  Bible.  Some  of  it  is,  as  we  say  in  Ohio, 
danged  hot  stuff.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  protect  myself  and 
my  publisher  from  libel?  Could  I  disguise  the  names  of 
the  Bible  characters,  for  instance? 

A.  The  laws  of  libel  are  complicated,  and  while  a  reading 
of  How  Not  to  Libel  People  is  advised,  no  good  will  come 
of  it.  You  might  try  getting  in  touch  by  ouija  board  with 
the  late  Cecil  B.  DeMille.  He  had  a  sort  of  copyright  on 
the  Bible. 

Suppose  we  just  kick  it  around  ourselves.  Changing  the 
names  of  characters  will  do  no  good.  Everybody  knows  the 
first  man  was  Adam  and  the  first  woman  Eve.  If  you  call 
them  Brigitte  and  Yul,  people  will  recognize  them  any- 
way. If  you  put  Bennie  in  the  lion's  den,  not  many  people 
will  be  fooled.  If  you  call  the  Garden  of  Eden  Gramercy 
Park,  it  will  fool  no  one,  especially  the  residents  thereof. 
Furthermore,  the  characters  in  the  Bible  are  awfully  sensi- 
tive and  consider  almost  anything  a  libel.  Just  mentioning 
Goliath's  name  gets  him  all  hopped  up.  May  I  suggest  you 
update  your  book.  All  the  hot  stuff  that  happened  in  the 
Bible  is  happening  today  on  every  street.  Well,  maybe  not 

15 
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right  in  the  street,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  Or  would 
you  consider  just  leaving  the  hot  stuff  alone  and  writing  a 
good  juvenile?  A  juvenile  in  which  a  boy  scout  and  a  girl 
scout  stow  away  in  an  artificial  planet  would  be  great  fun. 
How  about  it? 

Q.  Do  you  have  trouble  getting  plots? 

A.  No.  I  have  found  the  same  one  serviceable  over  the 

years. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  big  demand  has  always  been  and  is 
for  stories  about  the  relationship  of  the  two  sexes? 
A.  That's  all  we  have,  legally. 

Q.  When  can  a  person  consider  himself  a  writer  for  in- 
come tax  purposes? 

A.  Ah.  Well,  now.  It's  hard  to  tell.  Years  ago  I  tried  to 
claim  I  was  a  writer  for  income  tax  purposes.  I  was  raising 
a  profitable  line  of  mushrooms  in  the  cellar  and  writing 
on  the  side  (also  in  the  cellar).  I  tried  to  write  off  my 
expenses  as  a  writer  against  my  mushroom  profits.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  man  came  stalking  around  and  said, 
"What  makes  you  think  you're  a  writer?"  He  had  me 
there.  Then  I  showed  him  a  story  I  had  written,  and  he 
really  had  me.  Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  I  had  to 
make  an  income  as  a  writer  to  be  a  writer  from  his  point 
of  view.  Therefore  I  would  say  that  a  writer,  for  income 
tax  purposes,  is  one  who  has  an  income.  I  mean  an  income 
from  writing.  You  cannot  take  a  trip  to  Paris  to  write 
travel  articles  and  then  charge  it  off  against  your  profits 
from  mushrooms,  if  you  don't  really  make  a  profit  from 
the  travel  articles.  You  cannot  do  heavy  research  among 
call  girls,  for  example,  and  charge  it  off  to  research  as  a 
writer  unless  you  write  a  book  or  article  and  make  a  profit 
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out  of  it.  What  I  had  to  do  was  get  out  of  the  mushroom 
business  and  stick  to  writing.  It  was  just  as  well  because 
we  found  out  later  that  the  mushrooms  I  grew  were  poi- 
sonous, and  there  was  very  little  market  for  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  use  of  primitive  symbolism 
such  as  phallic  symbols  in  modern  novels? 
A.  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  Illustrations  can  be  treacher- 
ous, though. 

Q.  /  am  a  girl  of  fourteen  and  considered  quite  sexy  for 
my  age.  My  teachers  say  I  write  beautiful  poetry.  Here  is 
a  sample: 

Regard  the  bunny  rabbits 
Proliferating  in  hill  and  glen. 
Not  one  has  got  right  habits 
Or  knows  enough  to  say  "When." 

Have  I  a  chance? 
A.  At  what? 

Q.  /  am  a  girl  of  fifteen,  considered  quite  sexy  for  my  age 

and  my  teachers  say  I  write  beautiful  essays.  Have  I  a 

chance  of  becoming  a  writer? 

A.  Didn't  I  meet  you  last  year  when  you  were  writing 

poetry? 

Q.  /  am  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  am  working  on  my  second 
novel.  When  I  was  thirteen,  I  wrote  a  mystery  novelette 
which  I  submitted  to  a  publisher,  telling  him  my  age  when 
I  sent  in  the  manuscript.  Within  two  weeks,  it  was  re- 
jected. I  wonder  whether  editors  are  just  not  interested  in 
material  from  someone  my  age.  Could  you  advise  me 
whether  I  should  divulge  my  age  when  I  submit  my  second 
novel,  which  I  plan  to  do  in  the  near  future? 


a,  ltd-  sdM)  eo&ic  il&  k^ffi^  kaJ unitize  it:.. 
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A.  I  happen  to  be  a  boy  of  around  forty-five.  I  have  several 
novels  going  the  rounds  and  a  humorous  book  about 
everything  called  How  to  Hold  Your  Breath  Indefinitely, 
and  I  always  get  them  back  within  two  weeks  and  I  never 
tell  my  age.  If  they  ask  me  my  age,  I  just  smile  and  shake 
my  head. 

I  can  hardly  believe  editors  are  prejudiced  against  a 
boy  because  he  is  thirteen.  They  might  be  prejudiced  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  girl  of  thirteen,  in  which  case  they  would 
have  a  chance  of  developing  an  answer  to  Lolita.  They 
might  be  inclined  to  feel  indifferent  to  a  boy  of  thirteen 
who  had  written  a  lousy  novel.  I  can't  really  judge  this 
because  you  don't  mention  whether  or  not  the  novel  is  any 
good. 

I  have  polled  four  or  five  editors  in  various  bars  and  the 
majority  believe  that  they  would  instantly  publish  a  book 
that  looked  like  a  best  seller  even  if  a  beagle  had  written 
it.  Or,  in  the  case  of  one  editor,  especially  if  a  beagle  had 
written  it.  One  editor  did,  however,  make  the  rather  perti- 
nent point  that  a  boy  of  thirteen  ought  to  wait  until  he 
is  fifteen  before  he  starts  writing  novels;  a  boy  of  thirteen 
should  be  breaking  windows,  ringing  doorbells  and  play- 
ing house.  As  far  as  the  book  itself  went,  this  last  editor  felt 
that  if  you  could  get  on  the  Paar  show  and  talk  about  your 
book,  it  wouldn't  matter  even  if  you  hadn't  written  it  yet. 
My  man's  firm  would  publish  it  anyway. 

My  own  conclusion  after  all  this  jazz  is  that  you  should 
take  some  sort  of  a  pen  name  like,  say,  Charles  Dickens  or 
Jack  Kerouac,  depending  on  the  sort  of  illustration  you 
expect  to  see  on  the  book's  jacket,  send  in  the  manuscript 
with  the  brief  notation  that  you  are  86  years  old  and  as 
spry  as  a  lot  of  boys  thirteen,  and  then  see  what  happens. 
I'd  love  to  know. 
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Q.  My  husband  is  a  writer  of  serious  beat  prose.  I  like  to 
do  short  stories  for  Good  Housekeeping.  We  fight  all  the 
time  and  he  often  hits  me  with  bottles.  In  defense,  I  have 
slashed  him  several  times  with  a  machete.  Can  our  mar- 
riage be  saved? 
A.  Happily,  no! 

Q.  /  don't  understand  this  new  postal  rates  thingummy 
for  manuscripts.  Can  you  explain  it? 
A.  I  can  explain  anything,  but  frankly  I'm  confused  my- 
self. As  I  see  it,  there  is  no  change  in  manuscript  rates 
except  for  book  manuscripts,  and  the  rate  here  is  nine 
cents  the  first  pound  and  five  cents  for  each  additional 
pound.  A  lot  of  agents  and  writers  who  send  out  articles 
and  short  stories  by  the  ton  wait  until  they  get  a  pound 
together  and,  after  marking  the  stuff  "Educational  Mate- 
rial," mail  it  at  the  book  rate.  Personally  I'd  rather  die 
than  send  a  magazine  a  pound  of  short  stories. 

Q.  Why  do  manuscripts  have  to  be  marked  "Educational 

Material"? 

A.  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  beat  my  brains  out  trying  to 

understand  the  vagaries  of  the  United  States  government, 

you're  in  the  wrong  clinic. 

Q.  /  send  as  many  pieces  out  as  you  do,  but  I  never  sell 

any.  Why? 

A.  You're  not  using  8i/£  x  11  paper,  maybe. 

Q.  /  read  an  essay  of  yours  in  The  Atlantic  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  funny.  I  didn't  laugh  once, 
A.  I  hope  it's  not  a  trend. 

Q.  Do  you  like  critics? 
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A.  I  like  Alexander  Woollcott.  He's  dead. 

Q.  /  have  this  experience  constantly:  a  magazine  keeps  a 
manuscript  a  month  and  then  when  I  inquire  about  it 
they  promptly  send  it  back  without  comment.  Have  you 
any  explanation  for  this? 

A.  I  have  several.  Possibly  they  don't  like  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  like  you  and  not  your  stories. 
Thirdly,  they  may  just  not  like  anybody  or  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  anybody.  The  reason  you  get  no 
comment  is  probably  that  they  do  not  want  to  start  a  fight. 
They  are  busy  men,  devoted  to  the  job  that  pays  them 
up  to  $70,000  annually,  plus  their  own  bathrooms.  Leav- 
ing all  this  aside,  if  there's  one  thing  an  editor  hates  more 
than  anything  in  the  world  (and  he  hates  plenty  of  things, 
like  no  return  envelope),  it  is  a  writer  who  scribbles  off  a 
note  asking  a  question  about  his  manuscript.  Once  your 
manuscript  is  in  an  editorial  office,  editors  feel  they  are 
extending  you  a  privilege  by  letting  it  lie  around  under 
the  Coke  bottles.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  never 
been  explained  and  may  be  due  to  something  in  the 
drinking  water  in  the  water  coolers  in  editorial  offices. 
The  coolers  are  often  filled  with  little  bits  of  blotting 
paper,  match  sticks,  glue  and  vodka.  My  advice  to  you  is 
to  keep  your  chin  up  when  the  manuscript  comes  back 
and  mail  it  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  Redbook. 
You'll  get  it  back  a  whole  lot  quicker. 

Q.  /  often  have  a  problem  in  writing  to  editors  in  that  I 
cannot  decide  whether  their  first  name  is  male  or  female. 
I  know  men  hate  to  get  letters  addressed  to  them  as  Mrs. 
and  ivomen,  well,  most  of  them,  dislike  being  called  Mr. 
What  can  I  dot 
A.  This  is  a  problem  as  old  as  dandruff  and  as  difficult  to 
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control.  Luckily,  very  few  editors  ever  see  the  envelope 
your  manuscript  came  in.  This  is  ripped  by  the  office  boy 
who  takes  care  to  tear  little  gashes  in  your  best  passages. 
He  then  drops  root  beer  on  the  manuscript,  browns  the 
edges  with  a  cigarette,  and  the  manuscript  is  ready  for  the 
first  reader,  who  marks  it  with  lipstick  and  sends  it  back. 
But  what  about  the  editor  of  a  small  but  independent 
magazine  like  The  Defiant  Nudist  Monthly?  He  has  feel- 
ings, too.  Or  she.  (I  rather  hope  it's  "she".)  What  to  do? 
Well,  suppose  the  editor's  name  is  Frances  Glogg.  Now 
Francis  with  an  i  is  male  and  with  an  e  is  female,  I  think. 
It  could  be  the  other  way  around  and  not  surprise  me  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  any  woman  named  Glogg  would 
be  likely  to  change  it  to  Ann  Newd  or  something.  If  we 
have  the  initials  J.  B.,  we  can  think  hard.  Did  you  ever 
know  a  woman  named  J.  B.?  I  mean  one  who  was  really 
charming.  Jezebel  Bertha?  It  is  probably  John  Bruce.  But 
who  knows?  Odd  things  are  happening  everywhere.  In  the 
salutation  of  your  letter  you  might  say,  "Hi,  Pal: — "  or 
"Hey  There,  You  with  the  Stars  in  Your  Eyes: — "  (if 
it's  a  woman's  magazine).  Maybe  the  best  thing  is  not  to 
write  letters  to  editors.  And  maybe  the  best  thing  is  to  just 
address  your  manuscript,  Editorial  Rooms,  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
That  should  do  the  trick.  (If  you  are  writing  to  the 
magazine  called  Mr.,  this  fouls  everything  up,  doesn't  it?) 

Q.  Should  a  letter  be  enclosed  when  I  submit  manu- 
scripts to  magazines? 

A.  Are  you  a  relative  of  the  character  above?  I  never  sub- 
mit letters  to  editors.  If  they  want  to  know  something  they 
can  telephone  me.  After  12  noon,  too.  I  cannot  see  any 
possible  reason  for  writing  a  letter  and  sending  it  with 
your  manuscript.  What  will  you  say? 
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Dear  Editor: 

I  am  enclosing  a  short  story  for  you  to  read,  and  I 
hope  you'll  buy  it. 

I  love  you. 

Walter  Fritting 

Suppose  it  is  an  article  on  hunting  penguins  with  cross- 
bows. What  is  the  use  of  telling  an  editor  you  know  about 
hunting  penguins  with  crossbows?  He  knows  it  when  he 
reads  your  article.  Or  maybe  he  finds  out  you  don't  know 
anything.  But  he  does  not  need  a  letter  in  any  case.  H.  L. 
Mencken,  a  fairly  good,  if  deceased,  editor,  once  damned 
the  habit  of  sending  letters  with  manuscripts.  He  said, 
"When  I  see  a  manuscript  on  my  desk  I  know  what  it's 
there  for."  About  the  only  time  a  letter  may  be  use- 
ful is  when  you  are  of  the  opposite  sex  to  the  editor.  A 
brief  note  (provided  you  are  on  intimate  terms),  might 
go  something  like  this: 

Dear  Editor  Kronkle: 

I  hope  you  haven't  forgotten  last  summer  in  Atlan- 
tic City.  I  enclose  a  short  story  you'd  better  buy  if 
you  know  what's  good  for  you. 

Love, 

Honey  Pie  Quickens 

Outside  of  that,  do  not  bother  editors  with  letters.  Write 
them  to  your  friends.  I'll  bet  they'd  love  to  hear  from 
you. 

Q.  /  worry  a  lot  about  research.  If  I  write  that  the  world 
began  in  4004  B.C.  people  are  going  to  write  in  and  laugh. 
But  I  know  it  began  in  4004  B.C. 

A.  If  you  feel  that  way,  you  are  in  the  wrong  business. 
You  should  be  making  ancient  artifacts  in  the  Jordan 
Valley.  By  the  way,  how  do  people  write  in  and  laugh? 
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Q.  Who  is  your  favorite  author? 
A.  Ronald  Firbank. 

Q.  I've  never  heard  of  him.  Is  he  real? 
A.  Yes,  there  is  a  Ronald  Firbank.  Augustus  John  did  a 
drawing  of  him  once  in  which  Firbank  resembles  a  board- 
ing school  Dylan  Thomas.  Osbert  Sitwell  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Firbank.  (Now  don't  ask  me  who  he  is,  I've  got 
a  lawn  to  mow  and  some  mambo  to  practice.)  Sitwell 
wrote  a  preface  to  the  New  Directions  edition  of  5  Novels 
by  Ronald  Firbank  ($5.00).  (You  know  who  Douglas  Fir- 
bank is,  don't  you?)  Sitwell  calls  Ronald  Firbank,  "an  un- 
rivalled butterfly  ...  a  shy,  charming,  sad,  comic  and 
altogether  unusual  personality".  Firbank  is  said  to  have 
been  so  shy  he  passed  two  years  at  Oxford  without  speak- 
ing to  anyone  but  a  charwoman  and  the  guard  on  the 
train  from  London.  He  wrote  his  novels  on  postcards,  ten 
words  at  a  time.  He  was  so  fragile,  ephemeral  and  sickly 
that  people  hardly  knew  he  was  there  at  all.  Perhaps  he 
wasn't.  Augustus  John,  however,  says  Firbank  was  really 
practical  in  spite  of  this  butterfly  appearance.  John  says 
Firbank  always  carried  a  few  pounds  of  coal  in  his 
suitcase  when  he  travelled.  Another  of  his  hobbies  was 
witnessing  wills.  He  loved  it.  He  is  said  to  have  subsisted 
for  years  on  nothing  but  caviar  and  toast,  with  an  occa- 
sional glass  of  sherry.  A  great  deal  of  his  life  was  spent 
trying  to  grow  a  palm  tree  in  his  London  apartment.  It 
is  rumored  he  tried  to  catch  butterflies,  too,  but  was  rarely 
successful.  One  of  his  hobbies  was  to  hire  cabs  to  wait  for 
him.  He  rarely  took  them.  But  he  enjoyed  the  feeling  of 
luxury  of  having  them  wait  for  him.  He  had  always  hated 
the  idea  of  being  forty  so  he  died  of  pneumonia  in  Rome  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Some  people  say  he  never  died 
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at  all  but  is  roaming  around  the  world  laughing.  Among 
his  short  novels  are:  Valmouth;  The  Artificial  Princess; 
The  Eccentricities  of  Cardinal  Pirelli,  etc. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Ronald  Firbank,  see 
Twentieth  Century  Authors. 

Q.  Why  are  editors  so  mealy-mouthed  about  rejections? 

A.  Are  they?  I  got  a  letter  from  a  national  magazine  yes- 
terday that  said,  "We  are  returning  your  story,  'Lovers  at 
Bay,'  because  we  just  do  not  like  it."  No  hemming  and 
hawing  there,  pal. 

Q.  Where  can  I  find  an  agent  who  will  read  my  material, 
charge  me  no  fee  and  be  happy  to  give  me  helpful  advice 
gratis? 

A.  Don't  bother  me.  I'm  still  looking  for  the  Abominable 
Snowman. 

Q.  For  years  I  have  been  doing  research  on  a  famous 
Texas  outlaw  who  robbed  numerous  banks  with  finesse 
and  who  was  so  tender-hearted  he  was  never  known  to 
shoot  a  woman,  child  or  small  dog.  I  accompanied  this 
fabulous  character  on  many  of  his  jobs  and  think  I  have 
much  colorful  material  for  a  book.  What  do  you  think? 

A.  I  agree  with  you.  If  you  get  picked  up  after  the  book 
is  published  you  can  write  a  sequel  in  jail. 

Q.  /  am  an  eager  girl,  40-28-38,  overcome  with  the  glamor 
and  excitement  of  the  writing  game.  Could  you  help  me 
break  in? 

A.  If  you  have  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  I  could  try. 


IF  YOU  DON'T  ASK, 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  club  of  greeting  card  writers?  If 
so,  what  is  the  address? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  know  of  only  one  club  of  greeting 
card  writers.  It  is  underground,  anonymous  and,  I  under- 
stand, pretty  spicy.  It's  been  raided  a  few  times,  anyway. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  the  most  important  reason  I 
am  answering  your  letter  and  not  screaming  is  that  you 
have  given  me  no  return  address  and  there  was  no 
stamped  envelope  enclosed,  either.  I  can  forgive  this 
latter  because  when  I  was  very  poor  I  used  to  write  short- 
shorts  because  I  could  get  a  story  to  go  for  a  three-cent 
stamp.  If  you're  poor,  I  forgive  you.  But  I  cannot  forgive 
you  for  leaving  off  your  address  from  either  the  envelope 
or  the  letter.  Suppose  this  were  a  great  short  story.  Sup- 
pose you  sold  it  to  The  Atlantic  or  the  Post  or  Harold 
Peavy's  Weekly  Fun  Letter.  How  would  they  ever  be  able 
to  send  you  the  check  for  a  thousand  dollars?  But  just 
leave  it  as  it  is. 

Do  you  realize  that  if  I  did  know  of  a  jolly,  healthy 
greeting  card  verse  writers  club,  I  would  not  be  able  to 
tell  you?  You  have  made  me  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  hav- 
ing a  book  published  just  to  answer  your  question.  Think 
of  all  the  other  better  books  that  could  have  been  pub- 

26 
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lished  instead,  like  Lolita  or  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm.  You'll  never  get  anywhere  being  a  selfish  creep.  All 
right,  all  right.  God  bless  all  wandering,  aimless,  wistful 
writers,  especially  the  bad  ones.  I  forgive  you.  But  use 
your  head  a  little,  huh? 

Q.  /  am  a  writer  who  has  been  writing  for  ten  years,  and 
I  have  discovered  I  am  no  good.  However,  over  the  years 
I  have  collected  great,  new,  original  ideas  for  a  musical 
comedy  like  Flower  Drum  Song,  novels  like  As  I  Lay 
Dying  and  Sanctuary,  and  non-fiction  like  A  History  of 
the  English-Speaking  Peoples.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  a 
real  good  writer  to  collaborate  with  me?  If  so,  would  I 
have  to  share  the  royalties? 

A.  The  best  thing  about  your  letter  is  that  you  admit  you 
are  no  good.  Surrender  is  the  vital  element  in  personality 
changes.  I  will  be  tender  with  you.  Maybe  you  will  be  a 
good  plumber  or  skin  diver.  Maybe  you  will  be  successful 
holding  up  banks.  Possibly  your  future  lies  in  dirty  poli- 
tics. Who  knows?  A  good  dirty  politician  is  better  than 
a  bad  writer  and  makes  much  more  money.  Actually,  the 
only  writers  capable  of  collaborating  with  you  are  Rodgers 
and  Hammerstein,  William  Faulkner  and  Winston 
Churchill,  and  they're  all  busy.  If  they  did  collaborate,  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  to  share  the  royalties.  They 
would  want  like  maybe  100%. 

Q.  What  mechanical  devices  do  you  use  in  writing? 

A.  I  write  in  minute  longhand  with  charcoal  derived 
from  burnt  sandalwood.  As  the  sheets  are  finished  I  pass 
them  along  to  my  secretary  who  types  them.  They  are 
then  sent  to  my  agent.  What  he  does  is  his  business,  but  I 
have  my  notions. 
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Q.  You  had  something  to  do  with  The  Happy  Time  which 
ran  two  years  on  Broadway.  Can  you  tell  me  something 
about  having  a  play  produced? 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  having  a  play  produced.  The 
Happy  Time  was  dramatized  by  Samuel  Taylor,  and  all  I 
got  was  money.  I  can,  and  will,  tell  you  about  how  it  is  to 
have  a  play  not  produced.  Some  years  ago,  a  great  Broad- 
way producer  who  was  known  and,  he  says,  loved  by  every- 
one in  New  York,  Hollywood  and  Cannes,  called  me  from 
Hollywood  and  said  he  would  take  an  option  on  my  play. 
My  wife  got  so  excited  we  didn't  have  dinner  that  night. 
Well,  we  had  burnt  sole  with  a  little  melted  skillet.  From 
beggars  we  were  now  millionaires,  we  thought.  Broadway! 
Hollywood!  21!  Stork!  Goodbye,  A.  &  P.  So  long,  King's 
Cut  Rate!  He  paid  a  five-hundred-dollar  option  which  we 
spent  immediately  paying  bills.  We  did  not  hear  from  him 
(let's  call  him  Heyman  Lewell)  until  six  months  later 
when  he  paid  another  option  which  we  spent  on  bills.  One 
day  we  had  a  call — come  to  New  York  and  work  on  the 
play,  cast  it,  rewrite  it,  rewrite  it  again!  Zoom!  We  went 
to  New  York  and  to  Heyman's  lovely  office  where  are 
gathered  a  lot  of  the  world's  great  expensive  paintings, 
deducted,  possibly,  from  his  income  tax.  We  sat  around 
a  long  time,  spending  three  days  with  Mr.  Lewell's  secre- 
tary discussing  where  we  were  going  to  live.  Mr.  Lewell 
had  suggested  we  sublet  Edna  Ferber's  little  apartment, 
which  we  could  have  for  a  thousand  a  month.  (This  was 
when  a  thousand  a  month  was  pretty  high  rent.)  We  said 
we  paid  a  thousand  a  year  where  we  were,  and  why  change 
our  habits?  I  think  my  wife  was  disappointed.  She  ex- 
pected the  Waldorf  Towers  to  take  us  in  free.  Look  who 
we  were!  That  week  we  finally  heard  from  Heyman  from 
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his  yacht,  "The  Egg."  He  telephoned  that  we  should  go 
home  and  rewrite. 

"How  rewrite?"  I  asked. 

"Nice  night,"  Heyman  said,  because  the  connection  was 
bad.  To  the  strains  of  a  Hawaiian  orchestra  he  hung  up. 
We  went  home  broke. 

A  month  later  a  fellow  flew  in  from  Hollywood  and 
began  sleeping  in  my  bed.  He  said  he  was  a  director  and 
was  supposed  to  rewrite.  He  rewrote,  and  we  had  a  dandy 
new  play  I  had  never  heard  of,  except  for  the  title.  "Make 
a  good  fifteen-minute  radio  show,"  was  my  only  comment. 
My  wife  cried.  Six  weeks  later  an  altogether  different 
fellow  dropped  in  from  Broadway.  A  play  doctor  with  an 
M.D.  He  changed  the  whole  thing  around.  Believe  me,  I 
am  not  kidding,  we  had  eleven  definitive  versions  of  this 
play  before  we  were  through.  Eleven.  A  lucky  number. 
Finally  Heyman  returned  from  producing  his  own  divorce 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and,  fresh  from  his  triumph,  he  took 
us  to  21  where  I  remember  I  had  a  peach  Melba,  and  he 
had  twenty-two  telephone  calls.  We  hung  around  his  office 
for  two  weeks  (he  was  off  getting  married  again,  I  think) 
and  interviewed  actors.  Actors  are  humble  people — except 
when  they  think  they  have  the  job.  Then  they  want  the 
whole  thing  rewritten.  If  you  cast  a  fellow  for  a  two-line 
bit  as  a  taxicab  driver,  he  wants  the  whole  show  written 
with  a  taxicab  driver  as  the  hero  and  his  part  built  up  to 
like  close  to  Hamlet's.  This  went  on  for  days  while  I  took 
sleeping  pills  and  benzedrine,  and  wondered  how  much  it 
was  costing  me  to  have  people  look  after  the  children  at 
home.  Finally,  Heyman  had  to  go  to  London  to  produce 
the  Coronation  (to  hear  him  talk),  and  a  month  later  we 
got  a  cable: 
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I  hate  to  do  this,  but  I  am  dropping  my  option  on 
your  play.  The  thing  just  doesn't  seem  right.  Regards 
from  Elizabeth. 

Heyman 

My  wife  and  I  were  both  sick  for  two  months  and  the 
children  had  to  get  their  own  meals  and  keep  out  the  bill 
collectors.  We  finally  got  well,  and  we  hope  Heyman  did, 
too.  But  I  do  not  write  plays  any  more. 

Q.  My  manuscripts  keep  coming  back  from  editors  all 
torn  and  streaked  and  marked  up.  What  should  I  do? 
A.  I  cannot  advise  you.  I  would  be  held  as  an  accessory 
before  the  crime.  Anything  you  did,  however,  would  have 
my  approval. 

Q.  I  have  trouble  getting  started  when  I  want  to  write. 
The  wallpaper  is  too  vivid,  or  the  chair  is  too  straight,  or 
men  are  cutting  down  a  tree  next  door  or  something.  Are 
you  ever  troubled  like  that? 

A.  When  I  have  money,  I  am  always  troubled  like  that. 
When  I  am  broke,  nothing  bothers  me. 

Q.  How   do  you  adjust  yourself  to   write  for  so   many 
varied  publications  and  so  many  different  fields? 
A.  Buckshot  doesn't  adjust  itself. 

Q.  It  must  be  fun,  isn't  it,  to  dash  off  those  short  humor- 
ous pieces  and  sell  them  so  readily? 

A.  I  have  sold  500  short  humorous  pieces  in  the  last 
decade.  I  have  written  about  6,000.  The  rejected  ones  sit 
in  a  fireproof  steel  file  and  constitute  my  estate. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  once  you  have  a  Broadway  hit  you  can 
live  forever  on  the  summer  stock  and  amateur  royalties? 
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A.  Nobody  lives  forever.  As  for  living  comfortably  for  any 
length  of  time  on  summer  stock  and  amateur  royalties, 
it  depends  on  the  play  and  how  easily  it  can  be  produced 
and  how  general  is  its  appeal.  The  Happy  Time  (after 
about  nine  years)  netted  me  about  $  1,000  last  year,  which 
is  half  the  author's  royalties. 

Q.  In  the  end,  what  does  it  matter  whether  a  writer  is 
published  or  not,  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  express  himself? 
I  am  a  beginner. 

A.  I  know  you  are  a  beginner,  you  dear  little  thing.  I  will 
try  to  answer  your  question.  If  the  deep,  heart-stirred, 
belly-warmed  urge  that  spurs  a  writer  on  could  be  satis- 
fied with  mere  self-expression,  a  woman  could  just  self- 
express  herself  by  hitting  her  husband  over  the  head  with 
an  andiron,  or  a  husband  by  making  bad  noises  when  his 
wife  sings  in  church.  It  is  not  that  simple.  The  writer  with 
the  true  excitement  and  yearning  and  love  of  writing  in 
his  heart  needs  to  communicate.  He  has  something  warm 
and  wonderful  and  not  too  hard  to  understand;  some- 
thing precious,  beautiful  and  loving.  He  wants  to  give 
this  to  someone,  to  many  people,  to  a  few  at  least.  He 
cannot  contain  it.  It  is  a  little  like  being  truly  in  love. 
You  cannot  do  it  very  well  by  yourself.  You  have  to 
communicate.  There  must  be  communion.  The  reason 
for  most  writers  is  that  they  long  for  the  warmth  of  other 
hands,  other  hearts,  other  minds.  They  are  often  shy, 
inward-looking,  self-conscious  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance, but  in  all  of  them  is  a  desperate  need  to  show  their 
secret  knowledge,  which  is  their  insistent  need  to  be  part 
of  the  universe  and  fully  alive.  Sometimes  they  are  great 
writers  because  the  living-ness  has  been  reversed.  They 
tear  and  cut  and  bleed  and  hate.  But  it  is  all  the  same 
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thing.  It  is  a  need  to  live  with  other  lives,  and  it  is  often 
their  only  way  of  being  able  to  do  it.  Wait  and  see. 

Q.  /  refuse  to  slant  stories.  The  idea  of  writing  with 
markets  in  view  is  repulsive  to  me.  I  want  to  write  because 
I  have  something  to  give  the  world.  Any  comment? 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  to  cry  or  laugh.  Bright  dreams 
are  bright  dreams,  and  who  am  I  to  say  they  won't  come 
true?  Either  you  are  going  to  end  up  exultant  and  proud, 
or  you  are  going  to  end  up  unhappily.  I  wish  you  luck. 
Your  future  years  should  be  interesting.  Just  don't  write 
me  about  them. 

Q.  Why  do  magazines  limit  themselves  for  the  most  part 
to  stories  about  young  people? 

A.  I  don't  know.  Long,  long  ago,  when  I  was  young  and 
talked  back  to  editors  like  an  idiot,  I  once  raised  that 
question  with  the  fiction  editor  of  the  now  defunct 
Woman's  Home  Companion.  I  said  there  was  a  great  mass 
of  readers  whom  the  national  magazines  did  not  appeal 
to.  He  said  surveys  showed  that  nobody  wanted  stories 
about  people  over  forty.  What  it  amounted  to  was  that 
anybody  over  forty  is  dead,  couldn't  be  romantic  anyway, 
and  who  cares?  Actually,  the  most  complex  characters 
having  the  most  colorful  and  complicated  love  stories  are 
over  forty.  Unless  you  are  over  forty  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  richness  and  humor  and  poetry  of  love. 
All  you  know  are  some  itchy  physical  sensations.  That's 
my  opinion,  alas,  and  not  the  opinion  of  most  editors.  (I 
happen  to  be  over  forty.) 

Q.  Are  literary  cocktail  parties  fun? 

A.  I  don't  think  any  cocktail  parties  are  fun  and  literary 

ones  are  even  less  fun.  Literary  cocktail  parties  are  held 
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for  the  press  and  the  publisher's  relatives.  Authors  would 
be  better  off  at  Roseland. 

Q.  Is  there  some  trick,  some  formula,  that  will  make  story 
writing  easy? 

A.  Is  there  some  trick  that  makes  open-heart  surgery  easy? 
The  only  trick  is  years  of  work,  years  of  study  and  a  never- 
ending  education,  plus  good  nerves,  confidence  and  eight 
hours  of  sleep. 

Q.  What  can  a  writer  do  when  his  markets  slowly  fold  up? 
A.  When  I  was  first  fired  from  my  last  job,  and  I  told  my 
boss  (between  blows)  that  I  intended  to  be  a  free-lance 
writer,  he  hit  me  a  right  cross,  saying,  "Specialize."  I  am 
happy  I  did  not  take  his  advice.  I  learned  to  write  short- 
shorts  and  long-shorts  and  now  2500-word  medium  shorts 
(size  38,  full  back).  I  learned  to  write  short  humor.  I 
learned  to  write  feature  articles.  I  learned  to  do  personal 
interviews.  I  learned  to  do  informal  essays.  I  learned  to 
write  for  TV  and  the  stage  and  radio  and  newspapers.  As 
a  result,  I  am  one  of  the  quickest  men  on  the  draw  east 
of  the  Appalachians.  So  don't  specialize.  Learn  to  write 
all  types  of  things.  Don't  get  in  a  rut.  One  thing  you  can 
be  sure  of  about  magazine  policies:  like  the  weather,  they 
will  change.  Theater  demands  change.  Needs  of  book 
publishers  change.  It's  all  dynamic  and  alive.  Be  an  all- 
around  man.  I  am  not  speaking  of  geniuses  or  near- 
geniuses.  I  am  speaking  of  ordinary  professional  writers. 

Q.  Do  editors  really  read  book  and  story  manuscripts?  I 
sent  in  a  book  with  oatmeal  stuck  between  pages  156  and 
157.  The  pages  were  still  stuck  when  the  manuscript  was 
returned. 
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A.  Either  the  editor  doesn't  like  any  part  of  your  ms.  or 
he  doesn't  like  oatmeal. 

Q.  An  editor  has  asked  me  to  come  and  visit  him  when  I 
am  in  New  York.  What  should  I  do  and  am  I  safe?  I  am 
a  young  girl. 

A.  What  you  should  do  is  be  polite,  drink  only  one  cock- 
tail if  you're  invited  for  lunch,  don't  ask  about  any  of  your 
stories  at  the  magazine,  do  ask  if  the  editor  has  any  par- 
ticular needs.  It's  a  little  like  meeting  the  new  pastor. 

Q.  Is  it  best  to  query  magazines  on  non-fiction  items? 
A.  Yes.  It  is  heartbreaking  to  write  a  history  of  long  un- 
derwear only  to  find  four  editors  have  all  bought  a  rip- 
ping piece  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  A  publisher's  representative  actually  travelled  to  my 
home  town  to  talk  to  me.  Is  that  significant? 
A.  It  could  be.  Publishers  now  flush  talent  out  of  the 
woods.  It  may  mean  a  publisher  believes  you  can  write  a 
good  book  for  him.  In  other  cases  it  may  merely  mean 
you'd  better  count  the  silverware. 

Q.  Does  the  success  of  Peyton  Place  mean  only  sexy  books 
can  be  successful? 

A.  Let's  get  Peyton  Place  straight.  It  was  a  great  promo- 
tion deal,  aided  by  wonderful  breaks  in  the  press  and  by 
the  life  of  the  author.  It  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  public 
relations  industry,  not  to  the  publisher  or  the  author. 

Q.  /  understand  motion  picture  companies  are  now  out- 
lining screenplays  for  authors  and  paying  them  big  prices 
to  write  them.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 
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A.  It's  honest  work  and  no  worse  than  trash  collecting  or 
running  a  Turkish  bath. 

Q.  Do  you  think  fiction  will  ever  come  back  as  a  big 
magazine  staple? 

A.  I  don't  read  the  stars.  But  I  understand  the  only  maga- 
zine to  gain  advertising  pages  last  year  was  Redbook 
which  is  very  heavy  on  fiction.  It  may  be  a  lesson  and  it 
may  not.  Pretty  soon  the  magazines  will  have  to  run  out 
of  factual  pieces.  There  are,  for  example,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  ways  Norman  Vincent  Peale  can  rewrite  the  Beati- 
tudes and  Dr.  Spock  can  tell  young  mothers  how  to  be- 
have. Seriously,  TV  supplied  fiction  of  a  fair  quality  for 
some  years.  Now  TV  fiction  is  so  absolutely  dismal  that  it 
actually  drives  people  out  of  bars  and  home-lovers  to 
books. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  if  you  made  a  big  killing?  Would 
you  stop  writing? 

A.  I  made  a  big  killing  once  with  The  Happy  Time. 
After  taxes  I  had  enough  to  buy  a  house.  Nothing  else 
changed.  I  think  if  I  actually  netted  a  fortune  I  might 
start  living  it  up  and  stop  writing,  but  I  would  surely  be 
a  sick  man  soon.  It  once  was  said,  "It  isn't  that  rich  people 
can't  write,  it's  just  that  they  don't." 


T\/  &  ANY  OTHER  QUESTIONS! 


O.  Est-ce  que  vous  ecrivez  avec  une  plume? 

A.  Mais  non.  Sacre  bleu!   Mais  j'ecris  avec  un  chapeau 

avec  une  plume.  (Ma  foi!) 

Q.  /  just  had  a  manuscript  rejected  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 
They  were  very  courteous.  Does  this  mean  anything? 
A.  They  can  afford  to  be  courteous. 

Q.  /  enclose  a  novel  I  want  you  to  read  and  then  tell  me  if 
you  will  rewrite  it  for  me.  I  enclose  a  dollar  to  send  it 
back.  Maybe  I  should  have  sent  an  asbestos  envelope.  This 
book  is  hot  stuff. 

A.  My  poor  fellow,  if  I  rewrote  your  novel  I  would  want 
all  the  book  royalties,  leaving  you  the  paperback.  I  would 
want  $250,000  for  the  picture  rights,  payable  over  a  ten- 
year  period  against  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  rental.  I 
would  want  all  TV,  radio,  tape  and  recording  rights,  plus 
half  the  residual  TV  rights.  I  would  want  all  foreign 
rights,  a  used  Rolls-Royce  and  a  shapely  stenographer  at 
your  expense.  However,  I  have  read  it,  and  it  is  not  hot 
stuff.  After  you  have  read  Molly  Bloom's  soliloquy  four 
or  five  times,  you've  had  it.  I  am  returning  your  manu- 
script collect  and  retaining  the  dollar  to  teach  you  a 
lesson. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  ideas? 

A.  I  got  the  idea  for  a  slick  story  once  by  watching  Sherry 
Britton,  a  strip-tease  artist,  walk  across  the  floor  of  a  cafe  to 
pay  her  check.  She  smiled  at  me.  I  think  she  smiled  at  me. 
I  shall  always  cherish  the  notion  that  she  smiled  at  me.  I 
wrote  a  story  about  it  and  sold  it  to  Collier's.  Collier's 
changed  her  to  a  night-club  entertainer,  which  is  better 
than  a  lady  stockbroker.  I  often  wondered  where  Collier  s 
got  its  ideas.  You  can  also  get  ideas  from  Saroyan  and 
de  Maupassant. 

Q.  /  have  seen  stories  and  articles  of  yours  in  The  Atlan- 
tic and  in  Playboy.  How  can  you  write  for  two  such 
different  magazines? 
A.  I'm  two  different  people. 

Q.  /  have  written  a  book  that  may  be  published  as  a 
whole  or  as  seven  or  eight  small  books  or  as  stories  or  non- 
fiction  because  I  have  included  recipes,  poetry,  part  of  a 
novel,  a  heavily  researched  work  on  bustles,  some  experi- 
ences of  an  opium  eater  and  several  tales  of  a  sexy  quality 
about  a  cousin  of  mine.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  good  mix- 
ture. I  would  like  an  advance  before  I  do  anything  about 
it.  I  met  a  sailor  in  a  bar  in  New  York  where  I  was  collect- 
ing material  from  life,  and  he  said  he  had  just  received 
an  advance  of  $2,000  from  a  publisher.  He  said  he  was  an 
amateur  and  his  name  was  Jack  London  or  something. 
Would  you,  maybe,  publish  it,  or  give  me  sound  advice? 
A.  Man,  I  meet  the  oddest  people!  I  wouldn't  have  pub- 
lished the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  had  it  been 
offered  to  me  at  the  right  time.  Advice  I  can  give  you,  but 
you  won't  take  it.  In  the  first  place,  look  out  for  sailors 
while  you're  studying  life  in  Sixth  Avenue  bars.  In  the 
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second  place,  the  mariner  was  pulling  your  leg  because 
Jack  London  retired  long  ago.  In  the  third  place,  no 
amateur  gets  $2,000  in  advance  from  a  publisher  except 
by  breaking  and  entering.  In  the  last  place,  that  hodge- 
podge you  mention  wouldn't  be  accepted  by  even  a  vanity 
publisher  if  you  paid  him  $2,000,  not  unless  the  recipes 
are  awfully  good.  I  suggest  if  you  have  any  opium  left 
over  from  your  experiences,  you  take  some  of  it.  You  are 
almost  out  of  this  world  already.  (How  old  is  your 
cousin?) 

Q.  Does  your  wife  criticize  your  manuscripts? 

A.  She  reads  them.  She  knows  better  than  to  criticize 

them. 

Q.  /  got  a  manuscript  back  and  someone  had  written 
"Sorry"  on  it.  Does  this  mean  anything?  Are  there  varying 
degrees  of  rejection  slips? 

A.  There  certainly  are.  It's  like  smoke  signals.  A  rejection 
slip  means  the  magazine  or  publisher  doesn't  want  your 
manuscript  for  one  reason  or  another.  A  slip  that  has 
"Sorry"  written  across  it  means  the  editor  found  certain 
qualities  he  enjoyed  in  your  story  but  it  was  not  some- 
thing he  wanted  to  keep. 

The  next  step  upward  in  this  fascinating  underground 
world  is  a  slip  that  has  scribbled  on  it,  "Sorry,  try  us 
again."  This  means  the  editor  really  thinks  you  might 
make  it  someday.  Following  this,  we  usually  have  a  form 
letter  actually  signed  by  someone.  This  says  that  they  can't 
use  your  story  but  look  how  big  they  are  to  give  away  a 
name!  This  may  well  be  your  cue  to  send  subsequent 
stories  directly  to  the  person  who  signed  his  or  her  name. 
This  means  you  will  get  prompt  attention  and  your  stories 
back  much  sooner.  Now  comes  a  great  shining  moment 
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when  you  get  a  letter  actually  dictated  by  someone  and 
actually  saying  something,  like,  "We  have  read  your  story 
with  interest  and  are  returning  it  herewith."  This  means 
some  reader  (it  may  even  be  an  editorial  assistant  or, 
heavenly  day,  a  sub-editor),  has  been  impressed  enough 
by  your  work  to  get  real  chummy.  Well,  as  chummy  as  the 
help  ever  get.  I  once  had  a  reader  on  Good  Housekeep- 
ing whom  I  overwhelmed.  She  thought  I  was  the  most. 
She  never  could  convince  the  granite  editor.  The  more 
she  tried,  the  more  he  snarled  at  me.  She  used  to  write  me 
disguised  letters,  like, 

Dear  Mr.  Fontaine: 

This  story  would  have  been  marvelous  in  our  book, 
but  at  the  top  it  was  felt  we  should  not  accept  it.  I 
am  returning  it  herewith. 

Nancy  Stollen 

What  she  was  saying,  and  it  was  damned  brave  of  her, 
was  that  she  thought  I  had  written  a  heck  of  a  story  and 
that  the  editor  didn't  know  from  beans.  She  became  a 
martyr  to  the  cause. 

Following  this,  there  comes  a  day  like  any  other  day: 
your  wife  is  in  pin  curls;  the  children  are  screaming  and 
yelling;  the  roof  is  showing  moist  spots  as  it  leaks  to  the 
ceiling;  the  television  won't  come  on;  breakfast  is  cold. 
You  go  to  the  door,  get  the  mail,  and  open  the  rejects, 
usually  hiding  in  the  bathroom  so  your  wife  won't  see 
them  and  say,  "Lurton,  why  don't  you  go  to  work  and 
earn  some  money  instead  of  monkeying  around?"  (Mon- 
keying around,  yet?  Was  Faulkner  monkeying  around? 
Was  Dreiser?  Was  Balzac?  Was  George  Moore?  Well,  he 
probably  was.) 

Suddenly  into  this  hell  on  earth  comes  a  letter  attached 
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to  a  manuscript.  The  letter  is  really  signed  by  an  editor! 
Herbert  Gibbs.  Oh,  glorious  name!  Oh,  shining  light  in 
the  darkness!  Signed,  in  real  ink  to  a  letter  that  says: 

We  all  enjoyed  your  story,  but  the  editorial  board 
felt  it  was  a  little  too  wild  for  our  best  use.  Do  send 
us  some  more. 

Herb.  Gibbs 

Editor!  Giver  of  manna!  Sender  of  milk  and  honey!  Oh, 
blessed  name!  For  a  week  you  do  not  even  try  to  write. 
You  just  dream  of  Herb  having  a  cocktail  with  friends  and 
saying,  "I've  discovered  a  new  writer.  I  know  he's  going 
to  come  through  for  us.  He's  got  the  touch." 

Five  years  later,  the  next  step  comes  and  it  is  not  a  re- 
jection slip.  It  is  a  curt  note  casually  saying  that  they  like 
your  manuscript,  want  to  publish  it  and  if  you  agree  will 
mail  you  their  check  for  $1,000  on  Tuesday.  It  isn't  even 
signed  by  the  editor. 

This  about  sums  up  postal  relationships  between  writer 
and  magazine. 

Q.  When  a  writer  gets  a  letter  and  check  from  a  magazine, 
should  he  answer  the  letter? 

A.  He  certainly  should.  But  don't  butter  the  editor  up. 
Don't  give  him  confidence.  Let  him  have  his  sleepless 
nights  and  ulcers.  Just  say  you  have  his  letter  of  the  16th 
and  the  enclosed  check.  You  hope  his  subscribers  will 
enjoy  the  story.  End  the  letter  businesslike.  Never  say, 
"God  bless  you"  or  "Believe  me  to  be  your  abject  adorer." 
This  will  get  you  nowhere  and  you  will  become  known  in 
the  trade  as  a  liar. 

Q.  What  should  I  do  if  an  editor  offers  me  a  big  check 
provided  he  can  revise  the  story? 
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A.  Take  the  check.  Let  him  use  the  story  for  wallpaper  if 
he  wants  to. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  an  editor  asks  you  to  revise  a 
story,  telling  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  cannot  guaran- 
tee acceptance? 

A.  It  depends  on  who  the  editor  is,  how  much  money  is 
involved  and  how  you  feel.  If  an  editor  makes  long,  speci- 
fic, detailed  items  he  wants  changed,  I  do  it.  If  he  just 
says,  "There  seems  to  be  something  about  it  that  just 
doesn't  come  off,"  I  would  forget  the  whole  thing.  The 
editor  will  always  find  something  that  just  doesn't  come  off. 

Q.   Would  sleeping  with  my  head  facing  the  East  help  me 

get  ideas? 

A.  About  what? 

Q.  I  have  taken  all  sorts  of  IQ  tests  and  such  and  they  all 
pronounce  me  a  genius.  I  assume  I  could  make  a  success 
of  writing. 

A.  To  be  a  writer  takes  more  than  genius.  Geniuses  are 
discovered  by  half-wits  who  make  up  tests  and  are  sur- 
prised when  someone  gets  a  high  mark.  The  high  mark  is 
only  by  comparison  with  the  test-maker. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  editors  you  think  are  incompetent? 
A.  And  who  will  support  my  wife  and  children? 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  writer  should  have  good  morals? 
A.  When  writing,  an  author  is  not  concerned  with 
morals,  which  usually  turn  out  to  be  an  arbitrary  code 
thought  up  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  An  author  should 
certainly  be  concerned  with  Good  and  Evil,  but  that's 
another  matter  altogether.  Anyway,  morals  are  not  made 
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by  intellectual  prohibitions.  They're  a  matter  of  the 
heart. 

Q.  I'm  trying  hard  to  be  a  writer  and  am  told  I  should 
start  in  with  the  small  paying  magazines,  but  I  feel  most 
of  them  are  contemptible. 

A.  As  Chekhov  put  it  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "Don't 
look  down  on  people  because  they're  inferior;  it  doesn't 
do  justice  to  the  human  heart."  (If  Chekhov  didn't  say 
it,  /  will.) 

Q.  /  have  a  big  farm  in  Vermont.  'T would  be  a  nice  place 
for  a  writer  to  work.  He'd  only  have  to  milk  fifteen  cows, 
weed  the  corn,  gather  the  eggs,  do  the  house  cleaning, 
churn  the  butter,  tap  the  maple  trees,  saw  down  an  oak 
here  and  there,  sow  a  few  cover  crops  and  repair  the  jeep 
.  .  .  little  things  like  that  there.  In  return  he  could  use 
the  barn  part  time  for  sleeping  and  thinking  up  books.  He 
could  typewrite  on  Sunday. 

A.  You  ask  me,  after  milking,  churning  and  little  things 
like  that  there,  he'd  be  dead  by  Sunday.  Frankly,  the  last 
place  I  think  a  writer  should  be,  even  if  he  didn't  have  to 
do  a  lick  of  work,  is  among  the  cows  and  corn.  He  ought 
to  be  among  people.  People  are  the  only  real  adventure 
in  life. 

Q.  /  live  in  the  heart  of  Arkansas  and  I  don't  find  any 
writers'  group  here.  Would  it  be  hard  to  start  and  main- 
tain one? 

A.  My  experience  with  writers'  groups  has  been  limited. 
When  I  was  quite  young,  I  found  there  were  a  lot  of 
pretty,  naive  girls  attending,  and  I  got  very  little  writing 
done.  Later  I  kept  away  from  other  writers  but  not  from 
girls.  I  would  say  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  start  a  writers 
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club  provided  you  collected  the  dues  way  in  advance. 
Maintaining  the  club  might  be  another  matter. 

Let  us  take  a  typical  club  I  organized  in  West  Virginia. 
I  called  it  the  Ohio  Valley  Inspirational  Writers  Club  be- 
cause we  were  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  I  got  together  ten  or 
fifteen  people  interested  in  writing,  excluding  all  the 
pretty  young  girls  for  a  separate  club.  At  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  I  suggested  fifty  dollars  a  year  as  proper 
dues.  A  few  minutes  later  we  voted  a  silver  collection  as 
adequate.  At  the  second  meeting  we  decided  by  a  narrow 
majority  of  8-7  to  exclude  drunks.  The  other  eight  then 
continued  with  the  club.  Several  weeks  later  Jasper  T. 
Flaggle,  a  reputable  meat  merchant,  came  to  a  meeting 
and  demanded  to  know  what  we  were  doing  that  was 
keeping  his  wife,  Myrtle,  up  till  all  hours.  We  all  read 
him  excerpts  from  our  work.  When  we  were  done,  he  was 
in  a  rage.  He  grasped  his  wife  by  the  hair,  threw  her  out 
into  the  snow  and  said,  "It's  worse  than  I  dreamed." 

Undiscouraged,  the  seven  of  us  continued  until  one 
week  Harlan  Bechus  read  us  a  taut,  dramatic  story  that 
kept  us  all  sitting  on  the  edge  of  my  furniture.  When  he 
was  done  I  said,  "Bechus,  it's  as  good  as  Sherwood 
Anderson." 

Pleased,  Harlan  said,  "I  call  it  'I'm  a  Fool'."  Harlan 
had  the  notion  that  writing  included  picking  up  stories 
anywhere  and  giving  them  a  wider  circulation.  He  now 
edits  a  prison  magazine. 

With  a  solid  core  of  six  we  started  criticizing  each 
other's  work.  This  led  to  fistfights  and  wrestling  which 
were  a  lot  of  fun  but  no  help  in  literary  progress.  Finally 
we  had  a  hayride  during  which  we  all  drank  moonshine, 
falling  off  the  wagon  at  various  places  and  ending  the  club, 
leaving  me  with  a  $36.18  deficit  and  a  hangover. 
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Q.  /  am  the  author  of  a  three-act  play  that  has  been  re- 
jected by  three  producers.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  next. 
I  want  to  make  a  living  as  a  playwright.  My  play  has  been 
tried  out  by  an  amateur  group,  and  everybody  liked  it. 
The  group  consisted  of  some  dear  friends  and  my  mother- 
in-law,  who  played  a  football  player  with  a  wig,  since  we 
were  short  of  actors  and  she  is  stockily  built.  Now  that  the 
play  has  undergone  such  a  test,  why  won't  some  Broadway 
producer  take  a  chance? 

A.  Not  having  read  your  script  (and  don't  you  dare  send 
it  to  me,  I'll  burn  it!),  I  cannot  comment  on  its  quality. 
I,  myself,  have  several  play  scripts  that  everybody  says  are 
great.  The  off-Broadway  producers  say  they  will  be  terrific 
on  Broadway.  The  Broadway  producers  say  they  are  too 
good  for  Broadway,  off-Broadway  producers  should  do 
them.  A  rich  insurance  executive  I  know  said  he  would 
do  it,  but  he  can't  read.  Producers  are  a  strange  breed. 
They  always  want  what  was  a  hit  a  few  weeks  ago.  If  you 
give  it  to  them,  they  say,  "This  is  old  stuff.  I  want  some- 
thing new  and  distinguished."  If  you  give  them  something 
new  and  distinguished,  they  say,  "This  is  way  ahead  of 
even  avant-garde."  What  they  really  want  is  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  or  Tennessee  Williams,  but  rewritten  a 
little. 

As  for  the  amateur  production  of  your  script,  I  hope  it 
was  satisfying.  I'd  leave  your  mother-in-law  out,  though, 
in  the  future.  (I'd  have  loved  to  have  seen  her.)  As  for  a 
living,  why  not  take  a  job? 

Q.  Do  you  slant  your  material  toward  some  specific 
market? 

A.  Only  to  the  Japanese  market. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  women  writers  are  handicapped  today? 
A.  What  do  you  mean,  handicapped?  Aren't  most  editors 
men? 

Q.  /  am  an  elderly  widow  with  a  good  income.  My 
nephew  in  San  Francisco  wants  me  to  subsidize  him  while 
he  writes  a  "beat"  novel.  He  says  he  is  a  nonconformist 
and  does  not  believe  in  work. 

A.  If  you  do  what  your  nephew  wishes,  you  will  have  no 
income  and  certainly  no  author.  Not  unless  you  both 
happen  to  be  living  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Q.  I  am  the  same  widow.  What  is  a  "beat"  novel? 
A.  You  take  a  lot  of  brothel  scenes,  a  bit  of  marihuana, 
some  bad  poetry  and  some  bleating;  you  add  a  few  dashes 
of  Oriental  philosophy  and  some  cool  jazz.  You  let  it  set 
until  it  grows  a  small  beard,  and  there  you  are! 
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Q.  /  have  sent  beautiful  poems  to  several  magazines.  After 
getting  no  reply,  I  have  written  several  times  asking  that 
the  poems  be  returned.  I  still  get  no  answer.  I  always  en- 
close self-addressed  stamped  envelopes. 
A.  I  don't  really  know  what  to  say.  All  the  beautiful 
poems  I  write  I  give  to  my  wife  instead  of  birthday  pres- 
ents. I  think  the  fault  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  you 
enclose  self-addressed  envelopes.  This,  in  poetry  circles,  is 
the  mark  of  a  rich  dilettante.  Try  wiring  your  poems 
collect.  I'll  bet  you'll  get  action. 

Q.  Someone  told  me  it  was  not  necessary  to  write  a  whole 
novel  to  get  a  contract  from  a  publisher.  Is  this  correct? 
A.  In  many  instances,  publishers  will  consider  a  few  chap- 
ters and  an  outline.  This  is  a  trap.  I'd  like  to  meet  the 
man  who  knows  how  a  novel  is  going  to  come  out  from  a 
few  chapters  and  an  outline.  I  don't  mean  this  is  a 
deliberate  trap.  I  mean,  if  I  were  you,  and  believed  in  my 
book,  I  would  write  it.  Then  you  have  it.  Very  often  a 
novel  doesn't  really  get  going  until  the  tenth  chapter  and 
you  speed  along  exultantly,  finding,  in  the  end,  that  the 
first  few  chapters  will  have  to  be  tossed  out.  No  good.  If 
you  are  Hemingway  or  Faulkner  or  Camus,  say,  I'll  admit 

48 
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an  editor  knows  pretty  well  what  your  book  will  be  like 
from  maybe  just  the  title.  But  with  Faulkner,  Camus  and 
Hemingway,  they're  going  to  write  it  anyway. 

Q.  /  have  written  the  lyrics  of  a  song  and  I  see  advertise- 
ments that  someone  will  write  the  music  and  we  will  have 
a  hit.  Is  that  true? 

A.  There  is  a  possibility,  I  am  told,  that  I  will  be  struck 
dead  by  a  meteor  tomorrow.  Is  that  true?  Yes,  someone 
will  write  the  music  for  your  lyric  (not  lyrics,  which  is 
plural).  He  will  also  charge  you  for  it.  He  will  charge 
you  for  arranging  it.  He  will  make  a  tape  and  charge  you 
for  it.  He  will  have  Dusty  Head  Blowboy  record  it  and 
charge  you  for  it.  He  will  get  it  played  over  KZX  in  Chip- 
pawee,  Arizona.  That  you  will  be  charged  for  also.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  possibly  happen.  In  any  event,  you 
get  what  you  pay  for.  Just  read  the  contract  ten  times 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  Look,  I  know  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  reasonably  well.  I  have  done  business  with 
MCA  and  know  their  staff.  I  have  connections,  see?  I  have 
written  dozens  of  songs  with  my  father,  who  writes  music. 
I  have  never  had  even  the  remotest  offer  to  publish  any  of 
them.  If  you  must  write  songs  find  someone  who  can  pick 
out  a  tune  on  a  piano,  give  someone  a  few  bucks  to  ar- 
range it  and  then  go  peddle  it.  Pester  everybody  who  sings 
or  plays  or  even  just  hums  around  42nd  Street.  You  might 
make  it.  You'll  have  some  fun  anyway. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  with  so  much  being  published  I  can 
never  get  anything  printed? 

A.  Because  millions  of  other  people  are  competing  with 
you  in  a  savage  business.  Why  don't  you  just  get  married 
and  relax. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  Hollywood  studios  send  back  all  unsolicited 

manuscripts  unopened? 

A.  I  suspect  it's  true.  They  are  afraid  of  plagiarism  suits, 

but  frankly,  the  only  people  who  could  sue  them  and 

admit  they  wrote  something  resembling  the  average  movie 

would  probably  be  illiterate,  and  they'd  have  no  case  at 

all. 

Q.  /  would  like  to  study  to  be  a  novelist  by  starting  off 
writing  television  commercials.  I  have  a  friend  who  says 
this  is  prostitution.  What  do  you  think? 
A.  I  think  your  friend  is  bragging. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  censorship  of  any  sort? 
A.  No.  Only  God  has  the  wisdom  to  make  moral  judg- 
ments. Morality  is  arbitrary,  capricious  and  independent 
of  any  universal  validity. 

Q.  Would  you  let  your  children  read  obscene  books? 
A.  I  didn't  bring  up  children  who  needed  or  wanted  to 
read  obscene  books.  My  eldest  daughter  thought  Lolita 
had  a  disgusting  plot  but  was  beautifully  written  and  a 
work  of  considerable  literary  value.  This  is  as  good  as  the 
New  York  Times  can  do,  and  much  briefer. 

Q.  You  mean  you  let  your  children  read  anything? 
A.  Yes.  And  stop  nagging  me! 

Q.  /  have  written  a  stirring  novel,  roughly  1,800  pages 
long.  Do  the  words  have  to  be  counted? 

A.  Not  really.  But  most  people  who  write  lengthy  novels 
employ  a  personal  word-counter  who  is  usually  a  close 
relative. 
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O.  Please  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  I  can  sell 
stories  about  cats.  These  are  not  children's  stories. 
A.  Sorry.  None  of  the  cats  I  know  can  read.  Man,  some  of 
them  can  blow  fine  piano,  though. 

Q.   What  does  an  editor  mean  when  he  scribbles  on  a  re- 
jection slip,  "Sorry.  Try  us  again"? 
A.  He  means  he  is  sorry  and  you  should  try  him  again. 

Q.  Do  you  think  television  has  produced  really  fine 
drama? 

A.  Well,  they  spend  billions  of  dollars  and  come  up  with 
maybe  two  good  plays  in  five  years.  Even  these  are  only 
good  by  comparison.  Like  a  midget  stands  out  in  a 
nursery. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  the  Broadway  theater  and 
motion  pictures  have  showed  tremendous  artistic  improve- 
ment in  the  last  five  years? 

A.  It  was  the  last  desperate  way  out. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  very  hard  on  editors.  Why? 

A.  I  don't  mean  to  be.  Most  editors,  and  all  the  ones  I 
deal  with,  seem  to  be  intelligent  gentlemen,  eager  to 
help.  First  readers,  editorial  associates  and  associate  edi- 
tors even  more  so.  I  wish  I  could  name  all  the  editorial 
workers  who  have  fought  and  bled  for  me  for  no  reason 
but  their  belief  in  what  I  wrote.  I  once  had  a  believer  on 
a  top  circulation  magazine,  who,  after  a  story  had  been 
rejected  by  the  archangels,  kept  it  in  his  desk  for  two  years 
and  then  pushed  it  over  when  the  gods  were  desperate. 
That's  help,  brother. 
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Q.  /  am  quitting.  I  have  written  every  day  for  six  months 
and  have  not  been  able  to  sell  a  short  story  anywhere.  I 
am  through! 
A.  Good! 

Q.  /  have  been  reading  a  great  many  contemporary  books. 

Is  it  necessary  to  use  swear  words  to  get  on  the  best-seller 

list? 

A.  ,  no! 

Q.  Do  you  like  book  and  drama  critics? 
A.  The  few  things  I  have  written  that  were  judged  by 
book  and  drama  critics  were  received  with  intelligent  un- 
derstanding. Besides,  I  was  once  a  book  reviewer  myself. 

Q.  It  does  me  good  to  know  from  what  I  read  about  you 
that  all  we  writers  are  joined  together  in  bonds  of  true 
fellowship  by  an  invisible  chain  stretching  millions  of 
miles  to  the  furthest  star.  My  heart  exults  at  the  love  we 
all  have  for  each  other  and  the  deep  depths  of  your  kind- 
ness and  perception.  We  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  success  salute  you  who  have  swum  up  the 
mountain  against  the  currents  of  inertia.  I  ask  from  you 
only  the  continued  inspiration  to  keep  us  going  so  that 
one  day  we,  too,  including  I,  shall  stand  upon  our  fore- 
castles and  see,  like  fat  Cortez,  we  are  on  a  peak  in  Darien. 
Do  you  promise  us  that? 
A.  Come  back  when  you're  sober. 

Q.  /  am  beginning  to  write  for  trade  publications  in  the 
banking  and  finance  business.  Should  a  lawyer's  services 
be  secured? 

A.  Why?  Whom  do  you  intend  to  embezzle  from? 
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Q.  Is  it  possible  to  libel  fictitious  characters? 
A.  Yes.  But  it's  hardly  possible  for  them  to  sue. 

Q.  /  am   not  acquainted   with   your  work   at  all.    Why 
should  I  pay  attention  to  your  advice? 
A.  Charm,  not  talent,  is  the  keynote  here. 

Q.  J  have  lived  a  good,  clean,  honest  life  and  would  like 
to  share  the  wisdom  I  have  gained  with  the  sinful  world. 
Have  you  any  advice? 
A.  Let's  have  some  examples. 

Q.  How  about,  "Don't  do  anything  to  anybody  you 
wouldn't  like  them  to  do  to  you/'  and  "Don't  think  you 
can't,  you  can't  if  you  think  you  can't  but  if  you  think  you 
can  you  maybe  can,"  and,  "What  do  you  gain  if  you  be- 
come President  of  a  bank  and  your  soul's  all  chawed  up?" 
A.  I'm  afraid  Dr.  Peale,  among  others  (like  Luke  and 
John)  have  beaten  you  to  the  punch,  pal. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  how  your  office  or 
study  is  arranged?  I  mean,  something  about  the  business- 
like part  of  setting  up  a  place  to  work? 
A.  I  have  a  file  of  letters  to  be  answered  that  dates  back 
to  1938.  To  the  left  of  this,  covering  an  ink  stain,  is  a 
wooden  file  I  picked  up  at  an  auction  and  a  chamber  pot 
bearing  the  British  Grenadiers  crest.  (I  keep  umbrellas 
in  this.  It  may  seem  foolish  to  keep  umbrellas  on  the 
third  floor  but  I  often  stick  my  head  out  the  window  on 
rainy  days  to  see  if  it  has  stopped.)  In  this  file  I  keep 
thousands  of  things  I  have  torn  from  newspapers  that  I 
intend  to  set  fire  to  some  day.  The  file  also  contains  sev- 
eral jars  of  powdered  coffee    (because  if  I  go  downstairs 
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for  coffee  my  wife  wants  to  know  why  I  quit  so  soon  and 
shall  we  go  dancing  and  have  I  noticed  Brenda  needs  new 
shoes). 

To  the  left  of  this  is  a  door  that  leads  into  a  lengthy 
cubbyhole  containing  junk.  This  cubbyhole  is  directly 
under  the  shingles  of  the  roof  and  I  find  it  convenient  to 
hide  here  from  visitors.  On  the  front  of  the  door  is  a  huge 
bulletin  board  covered  with  self-portraits.  People  often 
think  they  are  different  types  of  criminal  personalities  but 
they  are  only  one  type. 

Following  along  the  left  wall  are  several  objectionable 
abstract  paintings  I  have  done  accidentally.  Then  we  come 
to  a  very  comfortable  divan  done  in  brown  (the  wall  is 
pale  blue).  Here  I  spend  most  of  my  waking  hours.  I 
have  a  scarlet  pillow  and  two  brown  ones  plus  an  old, 
scratchy  blanket  that  my  father  used  to  throw  over  his 
horse.  Beside  the  divan  is  an  end  table  that  used  to  be 
one  of  my  daughter's  desks  when  she  was  two  feet  high. 

Next  (we  are  at  the  back  of  me  now),  there  are  three 
windows  looking  out  into  the  yard.  The  windows  are 
covered  by  a  traverse  drape  my  wife  made  out  of  scarlet 
material.  In  the  middle  of  this  is  an  air-conditioning  unit 
that  whines  all  the  time.  It  is  connected  photoelectrically 
to  my  sweat  glands  and  goes  on  automatically. 

Next  we  come  to  the  radiator  that  has  a  valve  which,  in 
winter,  draws  all  the  heat  from  the  rest  of  the  house  if  I 
want  it  to.  Then  there  is  a  bookcase  containing  my  com- 
plete works  a  dozen  times  over,  plus  magazines  all  acci- 
dentally open  at  the  place  that  contains  a  story  or  article 
of  mine.  Among  other  things  there  are  a  number  of  bank 
calendars  going  back  to  1947,  photographs  of  my  family 
at  various  stages  of  mental  growth,  a  small  cup  engraved 
World's  Best  Lover,  seven  ash  trays,  a  large  pot  of  paper 
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geraniums,  a  print  depicting  the  Lafayette  Hotel  in  New 
York,  a  jar  of  Vaseline  hair  tonic,  a  barometer,  three 
radios  all  tuned  to  the  same  station  to  get  double  stereo- 
phonic effects,  a  menu  from  the  Authors'  League  As- 
sembly a  couple  of  years  ago  (the  only  way  I  know  I  was 
there,  according  to  my  wife),  a  half-dozen  open  packs  of 
various  cigarettes  (including  Murads,  Jaguars,  Players 
and  other  strange  varieties,  all  legal,  but  often  pungent), 
a  thing  that  shows  the  date  six  months  ahead,  a  piece  of 
granite  on  which  someone  has  copied  a  Klee  painting,  a 
pair  of  featherweight  shoes  for  dancing,  a  small  vial  of 
Seaforth  cologne  for  men  for  cleaning  my  typewriter,  a 
pencil  sharpener  and  a  plate  on  which  I  have  painted  the 
members  of  the  cast  of  The  Happy  Time. 

Beneath  this  is  a  set  of  cupboards  I  wouldn't  dare  open. 
I  know  there  is  an  old  magic  lantern  in  there  and  an 
enormous  book  on  artistic  anatomy,  plus  fuses,  wires, 
burnt  electric  light  bulbs  (I  am  one  of  the  few  people 
who  save  burnt  electric  light  bulbs),  love  letters  from  my 
readers  tied  with  human  hair  often  sent  me  by  admirers, 
and  at  least  ten  thousand  old  cancelled  checks  just  in  case 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ever  wants  to  pounce. 

We  come  now  to  the  wall  I  face,  or  vice  versa.  Here 
we  have  a  large  table  on  which  stands  a  floor  lamp.  Why 
I  should  stand  a  floor  lamp  on  a  table  I  do  not  know. 
Possibly  there  is  no  room  on  the  floor  because  of  the 
papers,  magazines,  crushed  cigarette  packets,  paper  clips, 
money,  old  pencils  and  empty  match  boxes.  The  main 
ornamentation  on  this  table  is  a  dying  snake  plant.  Above 
the  plant  is  a  vivid  abstraction  I  call  "Saturday  Night  in 
Cincinnati."  If  you  have  ever  been  there  you  will  know 
why. 

To  the  left  is  a  closet  from  which  my  wife,  in  a  thought- 
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less  moment,  removed  all  the  hooks  for  clothes  so  that  all 
I  have  to  do  is  toss  clothes  in  there  and  shut  the  door 
quickly.  Late  at  night,  when  it  is  quiet,  some  of  these 
things  stir  and  try  to  creep  out. 

Directly  to  the  left  of  the  closet  is  the  exit  or  entrance, 
depending  on  whether  you  were  invited  or  not.  Two  feet 
from  this,  leading  off  a  hallway,  is  my  private  bathroom.  I 
have  fashioned  by  hand  a  stained  glass  window  which 
keeps  people  from  looking  up  from  the  street.  The  bath- 
room contains  a  large  collection  of  my  paintings  because 
my  wife  says  that's  a  good  place  for  them. 

Coming  back  refreshed,  we  arrive  at  my  desk,  designed 
by  my  wife,  who  has  convictions.  It  is  two  large  pieces 
joined  at  a  right  angle  and  made  to  order.  It  has  enormous 
space  and  the  space  is  full.  I  could  sleep  on  it  if  I  wished. 
I  sometimes  do.  The  desk  contains,  besides  a  typewriter, 
Scotch  tape,  three  half-filled  coffee  cups,  a  postal  scale, 
stamped  envelopes,  five  ash  trays  well-filled,  a  half-dozen 
reference  books  and  several  apple  cores. 

That  about  finishes  us  except  for  the  ceiling  which  is 
papered  in  baby  blue  with  a  repeat  pattern  of  a  French 
village  scene,  showing  a  cafe  owner  leaning  against  the 
buildings,  several  children  playing  with  a  ball  in  the 
square  and  a  seductive-looking  girl  leaning  out  a  second- 
story  window  and  winking  at  me.  The  paper  is  arranged 
so  that  when  I  stretch  out  on  the  divan  I  can  look  her 
square  in  the  eye.  Not  that  it  does  me  any  good. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  what  your  favorite  book,  play  and 
song  are?  I  mean  it  helps  other  writers  feel  close  if  they 
have  some  notion  of  what  other  writers  like. 

A.  The  book  that  most  entranced,  excited  and  moved  me 
was  James  Joyce's  Ulysses.  The  play  that  did  the  same 
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was  Bill  Saroyan's  The  Beautiful  People.  At  the  moment 
my  favorite  song  is  "You  Make  Me  Feel  So  Young";  I 
have  no  real  notion  why. 

Q.  What  keeps  you  going,  or  kept  you  going,  when  you 
felt  you  would  never  make  it  as  a  writer? 
A.  NoDoz. 


VI 
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Q.  Can  you  explain  the  popularity  of  Western  stories  on 
TV? 

A.  No,  but  Western  stories  have  always  had  a  wide  audi- 
ence. Before  TV  and  radio  there  were  hundreds  of  maga- 
zines catering  to  this  odd  taste  of  short  order  cooks  and 
Presidents.  Actually,  viewers  of  TV  Westerns  are  almost 
unanimously  unable  to  identify  the  sponsor  of  the  pro- 
gram. Paying  for  them,  then,  seems  to  me  like  lending 
money  to  a  total  stranger.  Yippee! 

Q.  Who  is  your  favorite  poet? 
A.  E.  E.  Cummings. 

Q.  Out  of  curiosity,  I  made  a  visit  to  several  magazine 
publishing  offices  in  New  York,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  expensive  carpets,  the  paintings,  the  custom-made 
furniture  and  all  that  stuff  must  cost  an  awful  lot  of 
money.  Why  do  they  spend  this  on  junk  and  then  pay  so 
little  for  stories? 

A.  Expensive  furnishings,  paintings  and  so  on  come  off 
the  income  tax,  for  one  thing.  For  another,  they  probably 
impress  advertisers.  I  know  magazines  which  have  offices 
in  a  garment  center  loft  just  behind  the  mouton  coats  and 
are  lighted  by  one  bare  bulb.  They  don't  pay  very  much 
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for  stories,  either.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  national  maga- 
zines pay  very  well  no  matter  what  kind  of  chaise  longues 
they  support. 

Q.  /  am  always  reading,  like,  a  magazine  wants  stories 
about,  say,  bus  boys  and  then  when  I  write  a  story  about 
bus  boys  the  story  comes  back  with  a  note  saying  they  are 
overstocked  with  bus  boys  and  would  like  Chinese  pan- 
handlers. Why  is  this? 

A.  If  you  ask  a  magazine  editor  what  he  wants,  he  usually 
tells  you  something  pretty  concrete  but  actually  he  doesn't 
know  what  he  wants  until  he  gets  it.  It's  like  a  fellow  look- 
ing for  a  dark-haired,  brown-eyed,  thin  girl  he  wants  to 
fall  in  love  with,  but  one  day  he  meets  a  fat,  blue-eyed 
girl,  and  she's  just  his  cup  of  tea!  What  do  you  know! 
Furthermore,  after  an  editor  foolishly  is  trapped  into 
saying,  "We  want  stories  about  bus  boys,"  he  gets  five 
hundred  bad  stories  about  bus  boys  the  next  day.  So  he 
is  now  overstocked.  Don't  worry  about  what  editors  say 
they  want.  Just  write  what  you  want  to  write,  and  then  go 
find  an  editor  who  wants  it.  Anyway,  even  if  an  editor  is 
sick  and  tired  of  stories  about  bus  boys  and  you  send  him 
a  gem,  he  is  likely  to  sigh  and  say,  "This  is  really  a  story 
about  bus  boys.  I'd  better  buy  it." 

Q.  /  have  never  been  very  good  at  grammar.  Do  you 
think  I  could  be  a  writer  anyway? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  could  be,  anyway.  Whatever 
you  could  be,  grammar  will  not  make  the  difference.  It's 
nice  if  you  know  when  to  lay  and  when  to  lie  and  whom 
to  use  and  when  to  use  whom,  but  if  you  don't,  there  is 
always  someone  on  magazine  and  book  publishers'  staffs 
who  does  know  and  will  fix  it  up  for  you,  often  to  your 
consternation.  About  one  per  cent  of  American  readers 
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would  know  whether  you  made  a  grammatical  error  or 
not.  As  for  commercial  success,  didn't  Will  Rogers  say, 
"Plenty  of  people  who  say  'eat'  ain't  et." 

Q.   What  have  you  got  against  slanting? 
A.  Nothing,  but  it  can  be  overdone.  Just  because  you 
write  for  Grit  you  don't  have  to  type  the  piece  on  sand- 
paper. 

Q.  Who  are  your  favorite  fictional  characters? 
A.  Bert  and  Harry  Piel. 

Q.  I  have  written  a  fascinating  book  for  two-year-olds.  It 
has  suspense,  action,  a  cute  frog  and  is  lots  of  fun.  What  is 
my  next  step? 

A.  Your  next  step  is  finding  two-year-olds  who  can  read 
and  have  enough  money  to  put  into  a  book.  Most  two-year- 
olds  are  saving  for  college. 

Q.  /  am  funny  as  everything.  Not  an  hour  goes  by  that  I 
don't  break  my  friends  up  with  quips  and  gags.  How  can 
I  get  a  job  like  writing  for  Perry  Como  for  $9,000  a  week? 
A.  If  I  knew  I  wouldn't  speak  to  you.  I'd  be  working  for 
Como. 

Q.  /  am  desperate.  I  have  all  kinds  of  TV  scripts  and  no 
one  will  read  them  unless  they're  submitted  through  an 
agent.  I  have  no  agent.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do? 
A.  The  parts  edited  from  your  letter  indicate  you  are 
female  and  young  and  impatient.  TV  seems  an  odd  place 
to  start.  Why  not  turn  a  few  of  your  scripts  into  short 
stories  and  get  them  published?  Or,  if  you  insist  on  stick- 
ing to  TV,  why  not  see  someone  at  your  local  station  where 
you  might  get  a  show  put  on,  thus  giving  you  some  profes- 
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sional  standing.  The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
reads  all  unsolicited  scripts  as  of  this  writing,  by  the  way. 
They  have  bought  several  of  mine  sent  by  me  through  the 
mails  and  I  feel  rather  certain  the  original  readers  were 
not  aware  particularly  of  my  professional  standing.  You 
really  are  not  so  desperate.  You  don't  know  what  desperate 
means  until  you've  roamed  the  streets  of  Hollywood  and 
been  picked  up  by  the  police,  charged  with  malnutrition. 

Q.  Why  does  the  government  treat  authors  so  shabbily? 
A.  Ha!  Don't  get  me  going!  I  guess  it's  because  we  are  so 
immature  as  a  nation.  We  like  tail-fins  better  than  Tol- 
stoi. I  sometimes  think  the  first  order  of  business  when 
Congress  convenes  is  to  work  out  all  possible  laws  that 
will  pain,  confuse  and  irritate  authors,  if  not  starve  them 
to  death.  I  presume  this  is  because  authors  are  always  criti- 
cal of  Congress  for  the  obvious  reason  that  Congress  is  as 
open  to  criticism  as  a  hillbilly  trapped  in  a  neighbor's 
chicken  coop.  It  is  truly  pathetic  when  the  only  method 
some  writers  have  of  earning,  or  keeping,  rather,  enough  to 
live  on  is  to  invest  in  oil  wells  and  take  a  27i/2  per  cent 
depletion  deduction.  We  live,  my  friend,  in  a  nation  of 
sheer  fantasy.  Amuse  yourself  while  you  can.  Don't  try  to 
fight  Capitol  Hill.  I  used  to  work  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  editors  should  be  rude  enough 
to  send  out  rejection  slips  without  even  signing  their 
names? 

A.  There  are  lots  of  reasons.  As  a  mildly  well-known 
writer,  I  get  a  small  amount  of  mail  from  strangers.  So 
far,  I  have  been  able  to  find  the  time  to  answer  it  all,  but 
it  takes  a  great  deal  out  of  my  working  hours  and  out  of 
my  brain.  I  do  it  because  I  am  a  sentimentalist,  and  I 
know  how  many  decades,  not  years,  I  agonized  about  writ- 
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ing.  I've  starved,  got  drunk,  got  sick,  alienated  decent,  lov- 
ing friends  and,  in  general,  had  a  miserable  time.  I  know 
that  a  few  kind,  helpful,  intelligent  words  could,  many 
times,  have  made  things  a  lot  simpler  for  me.  I  remember 
once  being  contented  a  whole  year  because  Bill  Saroyan 
asked  someone  who  I  was  (I  wasn't  anybody)  and  said, 
"He  looks  like  a  nice  guy,  I'd  like  to  meet  him."  It's  amaz- 
ing what  a  small  kindness  and  warmth  can  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  editor  could  possibly  allow  himself  this 
sort  of  softness.  He  wouldn't  last  six  months.  He'd  be  ex- 
hausted. And  I  can  see  no  sense  to  his  signing  a  rejection 
slip.  A  rejection  slip  means  what  it  says  and  is  not  negoti- 
able. 

Q.  Why  don't  editors  tell  why  they  reject  a  manuscript? 
A.  Why  don't  people  tell  why  they  fall  in  love  or  out  of 
it?  Outside  of  the  fact  that  editors  couldn't  possibly  find 
the  time,  very  often  they  have  no  specific  reasons.  Excel- 
lent editors  often  play  by  ear.  If  their  ear  is  good,  they 
stay  in  business.  If  it's  bad,  they  get  jobs  in  Hollywood 
or  on  TV.  Would  you  explain  to  every  grocer  why  you 
bought  onions  and  not  bananas  last  Tuesday  or  why  you 
like  Port  Salut  cheese  better  than  artichokes?  A  writer's 
business  is  to  assume  a  book  or  story  or  article  was  re- 
jected because  the  editor  preferred  something  else,  and 
then  to  try  some  other  editor. 

Q.  I  have  stopped  smoking  and  find  the  lack  of  a  cigarette 
raises  hell  with  my  writing  and  thinking.  Why  is  that? 
A.  This  is  a  matter  of  simple  physiology.  Smoke  enters 
the  lungs,  is  purified  and  sent  to  the  old  brain,  then 
through  the  thalmus  to  the  new  brain  carrying  with  it  spe- 
cial glandular  secretions  that  provoke  the  imagination. 
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Lacking  these  secretions  the  author  is  a  dead  duck.  Of 
course,  I  have  simplified  this  considerably. 

Q.  Often  when  manuscripts  come  back  to  me  they  are 
wrinkled  and  dog-eared.  They  even  smell  as  if  they  had 
been  around  to  a  dozen  offices.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do? 
A.  Typing  them  over  would  be  the  logical  thing,  but  if 
we  were  logical  we  would  not  be  authors,  would  we?  We 
would  be  agents.  The  thing  to  do  here  is  have  your  wife 
press  the  manuscripts  with  a  steam  iron  and  purchase 
some  New  Manuscript  scent  to  spray  on  them.  This  is 
made  by  the  same  people  who  make  the  NewKar  scent 
used-car  dealers  spray  on  beat-up,  second-hand  jalopies. 

Q.  Should  a  short  story  writer  read  many  other  short 
stories  to  help  him  form  his  style? 

A.  A  writer  is  his  style.  The  style  of  a  baseball  is  round 
because  of  what  it  is.  The  form  of  something  is  made  by 
how  the  something  functions.  A  round,  fat  arrow  is  not 
an  arrow.  As  for  reading  other  short  story  writers  (I  pre- 
sume you  mean  the  great  short  story  writers),  well,  you 
can  go  through  Kafka  and  Thomas  Mann  and  Chekhov 
and  Conrad  Aiken,  and  then  when  you  start  writing  stories 
like  theirs  you  find  you  can't  make  a  nickel  because  no- 
body's buying  great  short  stories  this  season.  ("Sorry,  try 
us  again,"  as  the  fellow  says.) 

Q.  What  is  the  main  function  of  university  quarterlies? 
A.  The  main  function  is  to  provide  a  place  for  professors 
to  write  critical  articles  on  The  Shortage  of  Colons  in 
Faulkner,  which  tremendous  trifles  they  can  show  proudly 
to  the  Dean  when  asking  for  a  raise  or  promotion,  or 
when  hoping  their  wives  will  be  invited  to  a  literary  tea. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  I  could  make  any  money  writing  jokes? 
A.  I'm  sorry,  all  the  jokes  in  the  country  are  tied  up  by 
Mr.  Cerf. 

Q.  /  keep  getting  manuscripts  back  saying,  "It  does  not 
meet  our  present  needs."  What  are  the  present  needs  of 
TV  programs,  magazines,  Broadway  producers  and  book 
publishers? 

A.  The  present  needs  of  the  people  you  mentioned  are 
something  exactly  like  what  was  a  big  success  earlier  in  the 
year  only  with  a  little  different  twist,  like  maybe  setting 
it  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Q.  /  am  beat  and  sick,  sick,  sick.  I  wrote  a  beautiful, 
warm-hearted,  loving  Christmas  story  two  years  ago  and 
I  have  sent  it  to  every  magazine  in  the  business  and  no- 
body will  publish  it.  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter? 
A.  I  think  you  have  stopped  believing  in  Santa  Claus. 
Mustn't,  you  know.  Not  if  you  want  to  be  a  writer. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  someone  who  says  he  likes  my 
book  and  will  rewrite  it  for  me  for  two  thousand  dollars? 
A.  Very  little. 

Q.  My  ambition  is  to  interview  important  people,  but 
when  I  do  they  never  say  anything  interesting  or  witty. 
What  can  I  do? 

A.  You  can  do  what  I  used  to  do.  Write  up  a  lot  of  witty 
answers  first  and  then  put  them  in  the  mouth  of  your  big 
shot.  Suppose  you  are  interviewing  a  character,  oh,  say, 
named  Oscar  Wilde.  You  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about 
love.  He  will  reply,  muttering,  "It's  all  right."  This  is 
your  cue  to  say,  "Wouldn't  you  say  that  men  always  want 
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to  be  a  woman's  first  love — women  like  to  be  a  man's  last 
romance?"  His  eyes  will  brighten  and  he  will  say,  "You 
took  the  words  right  out  of  my  mouth!"  Of  course  you 
must  keep  the  brilliance  in  character.  Assume  you  are  in- 
terviewing Socky  Hepplewaite,  the  world's  heavyweight 
challenger,  and  you  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  love. 
He  will  say,  "Aw,  it's  O.K."  Then  you  must  ask,  "Would 
you  say,  Socky,  that  once  a  guy  loves  a  broad  he'll  do  any- 
thing for  her  but  keep  on  lovin'  her?"  The  challenger's 
eyes  will  glow  and  he  will  reply,  "Hey,  ain't  that  a  fact. 
Just  what  I  was  tryin'  to  think  of."  It  works  beautifully. 
I  interviewed  hundreds  of  politicians  and  statesmen  in 
Washington  and  never  did  one  of  them  ever  call  up  the 
paper  and  complain  that  I  misquoted  them  and  thus  made 
them  too  brilliant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  accepts  lyric  poems  based 
on  the  increased  tonnage  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway? 

A.  The  Fiddlehead,  Toronto,  Canada,  uses  traditional 
poetry  for  which  there  is  no  payment.  I'm  not  sure  the 
Seaway  goes  near  Toronto  though.  The  Tacoma  News 
Tribune,  Tacoma,  Washington,  pays  $3.00  for  serious 
poems,  but  you  have  to  live  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
I  don't  think  it  would  pay  you  to  move. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  ever  advise  non-writing  writers,  the 
ones  who  have  three  children  to  look  after,  whose  type- 
writers are  in  hock  and  who  are  always  filled  with  wonder- 
ful ideas,  they  can  never  get  down  on  paper?  Isn't  there 
something  we  lazy,  dreaming  housewives  can  do? 

A.  A  very  busy  housewife  wrote  Gone  With  the  Wind, 
which  is  expected  to  do  very  well.  But  I  sympathize  with 
you.  I  spent  years  dreaming,  too.  I  never  had  time.  I  don't 
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have  time  now.  I  am  trying  to  combine  a  career  with  mar- 
riage and  also  learn  to  draw  cartoons,  tend  a  garden,  play 
bongo  drums  and  quit  smoking.  It  can't  be  done,  and  I'm 
not  doing  it.  I  am  resigned  to  the  fact  that  I  shall  never 
worry  Faulkner  or  even  Saroyan.  But  I  can  cover  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  now  and  then,  by  not  answering  the  tele- 
phone, for  example,  or  by  not  serving  on  the  P.T.A.  or 
by  going  without  dinner.  It's  a  sad,  sad  thing  but  there 
are  people  with  fine,  creative  minds  who  simply  will  never 
write;  they  will  always  find  excuses.  I  don't  know  why.  It 
must  be  terribly  frustrating.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
people  like  me  with  only  a  modest  talent,  who  can  write 
while  they  are  scrambling  eggs  with  the  other  hand — who, 
I  should  say,  have  to  write.  I  guess  if  you  don't  have  to 
write,  you  won't.  There  are  so  many  other  things  to  do. 
By  the  way,  if  your  typewriter  is  in  hock  you  can  use  a 
pencil.  If  you  have  no  pencil  you  can  prick  your  finger 
and  write  with  a  needle.  You'll  be  happier  than  you  are 
now  if  you  can  do  it.  I  wish  I  knew  something  else  to  say. 

Q.  Years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  and,  thinking  it  was  too 
powerful  for  publishing,  I  set  it  aside.  Now,  years  later,  I 
see  that  nearly  all  books  are  powerful,  like  Lolita  and 
such.  I  hate  to  let  this  book  out  of  my  possession  but  if 
you  agree  I  will  send  it  to  a  publisher.  Do  I  pay  the  post- 
age? 

A.  The  vital  part  of  the  question  you  ask,  is  the  last  part. 
You  pay  the  postage,  both  ways!  Always  and  always,  for- 
ever and  ever.  I  don't  agree  or  disagree  about  sending  your 
book  to  a  publisher.  On  the  face  of  it,  however,  I  can  feel 
an  honest  impulse  to  tell  you  that  no  one  will  ever  publish 
it  if  it  lies  under  your  bed. 
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Q.  In  desperation,  I  called  up  a  big  movie  company  in 
Hollywood  and  told  them  my  name  and  that  I  had  a  great 
picture  story  and  I  explained  a  little  about  it;  how  these 
two  marines  are  crazy  about  the  same  girl  and  then  in  the 
war  one  has  a  chance  to  let  the  other  die  but  he  saves  him 
and  the  one  who  nearly  died  gets  the  girl.  The  movie 
company  was  very  warm-hearted  and  said,  "Send  it  in,  we'd 
like  to  read  it."  I  can't  believe  it. 
A.  I  can't  either. 

Q.  /  have  read  a  lot  of  your  answers  to  questions  and  they 
don't  clear  anything  up  for  me.  They  make  me  dizzy. 
A.  They  make  me  dizzy,  too. 


VII 
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Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  born  writer?  I  mean,  are 
writers  really  born  writers  or  can  writing  talent  be 
achieved  or  learned? 

A.  First  off,  we  must  admit  most  people  are  born.  Writers, 
in  general,  are  people.  Therefore  most  writers  were  born 
at  some  time  or  another.  (Many  of  the  best  writers  are 
dead,  which  complicates  matters.  As  someone  once  said, 
"The  only  good  writer  is  a  dead  writer."  Someone  told  me 
this  was  said  about  Indians,  but  maybe  they  were  Indian 
writers.)  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  was  born  I  couldn't 
write  a  word  and  there  was  some  doubt  I  ever  would. 
Actually  I  learned  to  talk  before  I  could  write,  and  my 
mother  used  to  say,  "He'll  never  be  able  to  write." 
Whether  or  not  she  was  correct  is  still  moot.  Now,  as  to 
whether  writing  talent  can  be  learned,  I  really  don't  know. 
There  are  many  universities  that  teach  writing  and  I  have 
attended  several  of  them.  I  never  discovered  what  it  was 
they  were  teaching  but  that  may  be  because  I  am  inatten- 
tive. About  achieving  talent  as  a  writer:  My  technique  was 
to  sit  down  at  the  typewriter  every  night,  after  working 
in  the  bank  all  day,  and  write  a  short  story.  These  I  sent 
to  the  same  editor  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was 
accustomed  to  me.  He  missed  me  when  I  stopped.  In  order 
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to  avoid  terrible  withdrawal  symptoms,  he  bought  an 
occasional  story  to  keep  me  happy.  This  system  was  then 
tried  on  other  editors  with  the  same  result.  After  fifteen 
years  of  this  I  am  probably  America's  foremost  paid-for 
but  not-published  author.  Why,  Esquire  alone  has  enough 
Fontaine  in  the  safe  to  keep  the  book  afloat  for  a  year. 
Whether  all  this  means  I  acquired  talent  or  not  is  for 
someone  else  to  judge.  Preferably,  not  Esquire. 

Q.  /  am  past  middle-age.  Am  I  too  old  to  begin  writing 
novels? 

A.  Keats,  had  he  lived  long  enough,  would  have  been  past 
middle-age  and  would  have  written  novels.  So  would 
Shakespeare.  Middle-age  is  a  good  time  to  start  writing 
novels.  Most  of  the  people  who  buy  them  are  middle-aged. 
The  younger  ones  are  watching  television.  Furthermore, 
when  you  are  middle-aged  your  writing  is  not  interrupted 
by  a  lot  of  beautiful  women  flirting  with  you  outrageously. 
However,  I  think  it's  even  better  to  wait  until  you  start 
collecting  Social  Security.  Then  if  you  never  sell  anything 
you  can  be  happy;  you  aren't  earning  enough  to  lose  your 
Social  Security. 

Q.  /  have  sent  several  poems  to  local  newspapers  and  they 
all  were  published  although  no  one  paid  me  anything.  I 
don't  care  because  I  have  never  wanted  money  for  poetry. 
I  think  getting  money  for  poetry  spoils  the  poet.  Don't 
you? 

A.  No,  I  don't.  Not  particularly.  However,  I  think  the 
ideal  situation  is  to  be  a  poet  who  doesn't  want  money  for 
his  poetry  because  he  is  not  very  likely  to  get  any  anyway. 

Q.  /  notice  most  authors  have  beards  today.  Is  that  signifi- 
cant? 
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A.  I  doubt  it.  Authors  are  growing  beards  because  other 
authors  are  growing  beards.  Nowadays  nearly  all  writers 
have  beards,  and  so  in  order  to  be  inconspicuous  an  au- 
thor has  to  grow  a  beard.  A  clean-shaven  author  today 
stands  out  like  a  sore  chin. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  my  family  to  respect  the  fact 
that  I  am  trying  to  be  a  writer? 

A.  Well,  if  you  sell  something  for  excellent  money  you 
may  get  a  little  brief  respect,  but  mostly  a  family  is  de- 
signed to  nose  around  asking  you  why  you  aren't  doing 
something  instead  of  just  sitting  there.  Wives  rarely  be- 
lieve their  husbands  work  at  all  as  writers  and  often  con- 
sider that  any  income  that  comes  in  is  the  result  of  some- 
thing the  husband  did  before  they  were  married.  Children 
of  writers  usually  pretend  their  father  is  a  street-sweeper 
or  a  fireman  or  a  travelling  salesman  or  something  impor- 
tant. No  child  will  admit  his  father  is  a  writer.  It's  like 
saying  he  takes  dope  or  belongs  to  the  Mafia.  This  is  be- 
cause Americans  look  upon  writers  as  people  who,  unable 
to  do  anything  else,  sneak  into  a  room  and  lock  the  door 
and  God  knows  what  happens  then.  Writers  in  our  coun- 
try fall  into  the  same  class  as  rather  charming  crooks  and 
fakes  like  international  jewel  thieves — interesting,  but 
not  anyone  you'd  want  as  an  usher  in  church.  An  author's 
family,  obviously,  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  ill-favor. 
Very  few  children  of  writers  are  ever  asked  to  play  Vita- 
min B12  in  the  school  health  pageant,  and  even  fewer  wives 
of  authors  are  invited  to  collect  for  the  Community  Chest. 
Families  naturally  resent  this  loss  of  prestige  and  keep 
hoping  the  head  of  the  house  will,  at  least,  wear  a  business 
suit  and  a  derby  and  go  downtown  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing clutching  an  attache  case.  Just  for  show,  anyway. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  possible  way  of  impressing 
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a  family,  even  with  the  fact  that  you  are  a  successful 
writer,  let  alone  a  beginning  writer.  The  best  thing  is  to 
hire  a  small  office,  keep  business  hours  and  tell  your  wife 
you're  in  the  potash  importing  business. 

Q.  /  am  twenty-two  years  old,  happily  married  to  a  hand- 
some and  exciting  man.  I  have  two  lovely  children,  and 
we  are  very  well-to-do.  Is  there  any  explanation  for  why 
I  want  to  become  a  writer? 
A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  sometimes  authors  have  written  for 
twenty  years  or  so  without  getting  published  and  then,  sud- 
denly, everything  they  ever  wrote  gets  published? 
A.  It  has  happened,  but  I  wouldn't  count  on  it. 

Q.  I  have  never  tried  to  write,  myself,  but  every  time  I 
read  anything  good  I  get  cold  chills,  goose  pimples,  high 
fever,  spots  before  my  eyes  and  breathlessness.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  exultant,  rapid  beating  of  the  heart  and  an 
almost  mystic  ecstasy.  Do  you  think  this  sensitivity  to 
literature  means  I  have  talent? 

A.  It  might.  It  might  also  mean  you  have  a  bad  blood- 
stream infection. 

Q.  Recently,  I  read  a  whole  issue  of  a  magazine  devoted 
to  how  writers  write,  but  most  of  what  I  read  explained 
where  they  do  their  drinking  and  with  whom.  What  is 
wrong? 

A.  Nothing.  The  object  of  the  issue  was  really  to  tell  read- 
ers how  writers  drink.  Can't  you  visualize  an  editor  saying, 
"Man,  have  I  got  an  idea.  Let's  give  it  milk  and  see  if  it 
grows.  How  about  an  issue  devoted  to  how  writers  write? 
Hey?  How  about  that?" 
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Assistant:  But,  noble  sir,  there  is  nothing  much  duller 

than  how  writers  write.  They  sit  at  a  typewriter,  drink 

coffee  that's  gone  cold,  dream  about  what's  for  a  late  snack 

and  all  that  jazz,  your  honor. 

Editor:  Poppycock.  Writers  are  always  out  boozing  and 

chasing  tramps  and  living  it  up.  Don't  tell  me.  I  read  their 

stories.  Get  me  some  experts  on  how  glamorous  writers  are 

writing. 

Assistant:  But,  exalted  one,  that  won't  be  an  issue  about 

writers  writing.  It'll  be  an  issue  about  writers  drinking, 

and  spending  their  movie  money  and  all  that  jazz,  believe 

this  unworthy  hireling. 

Editor:  It'll  be  about  writers  writing  because  that's  what 

we'll  say  on  the  cover  it's  about.  See?  You  won't  last  long 

in  this  business,  Inglethorpe. 

So,  in  the  end,  there  are  Irish  writers  in  Irish  bars, 
British  writers  in  British  bars,  and  so  on.  Believe  me,  I 
am  not  sneering  at  the  editor.  He  knows  what  the  public 
wants  and  he  knows  it  wants  its  writers  to  be  glamorous 
lushes,  waiting  for  inspiration  and  a  $200,000  ($20,000  a 
year  for  a  ten-year  lease),  movie  sale  to  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  think   the  "university"   literary  critics  have 

much  influence? 

A.  Mostly  on  each  other. 

Q.  /  have  received  circulars  from  people  claiming  to  be 
ghost  writers  who  will  write  sermons  and  speeches  for  me. 
Is  this  legitimate? 

A.  Well,  it  isn't  against  any  law.  Ghost  writing,  no  matter 
what  anyone  says,  is  a  crummy  sort  of  hypocrisy  and  usu- 
ally defeats  its  purpose.  ''Life  stories,"  "How  I  Won  the 
Second  World  War"  stories  and  such  trash  ghosted  by  hacks 
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are  so  transparently  faked  that  no  one  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  so  no  great  harm  is  done  except  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  that  believes  everybody  in  a  beer  ad 
drinks  beer  or  that  every  baseball  player  who  hits  a  home 
run  eats  cardboard  breakfast  food.  To  edit  someone's  mate- 
rial, to  give  it  the  benefit  of  tightening  and  balancing  may 
be  legitimate  enough.  But  to  write,  for  example,  a  stirring 
sermon  on  the  beauty  of  loving-kindness  and  have  it 
spoken  by  another  man  as  his  own,  and  intended  to  in- 
spire as  the  product  of  his  experience,  is  fairly  close  to 
dishonesty. 

Q.  Since  free-lance  writers  manage  to  earn  so  little, 
wouldn't  it  be  better  for  a  writer  to  get  a  Hollywood  con- 
tract and  write  real  literature  in  his  spare  time? 
A.  Granted  that  he  could  write  real  literature,  whatever 
that  is,  it  might  be  an  idea.  I  should  warn  him,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  you,  that  the  last  I  heard  from  the  land  of 
Donald  Duck  and  the  Monster  From  Way  Out,  there  were 
only  about  three-dozen  contract  writers  in  all  of  Holly- 
wood. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  you  have  been  writing  fifteen  years 
without  a  real  smash  success  the  thing  that  makes  you  bit- 
ter? 

A.  Who's  bitter?  I  am  only  bitter  about  phonies  and  senti- 
mentalists. Sentimentalists  feel  without  thinking  and 
phonies  don't  do  either — they  just  sell  you  on  a  notion  that 
they  do.  This  includes,  for  example,  most  historical  novel- 
ists and  most  advertising  copywriters.  I  am  not  bitter 
about  not  having  any  smashing  successes.  I  didn't  take  to 
writing  looking  for  smashing  successes.  I  supported  myself 
by  dozens  of  dull  jobs  while  learning  to  earn  a  living  at 
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writing.  It  never  bothered  me.  I  never  thought  of  it.  It 
was  just  warm  and  exciting  and  fun  to  be  able  to  write, 
even  badly  and  without  great  success.  It  still  is.  I  don't 
know  what  success  in  writing  really  is  unless  it  is  to  finally 
be  able  to  put  down  on  paper  exactly  the  great  crystal  that 
makes  up  the  totality  of  your  love,  experience  and  spirit- 
ual depths.  This  rarely  happens  to  anyone. 

Q.  /  have  jest  graduated  from  college  and  would  welcum 
any  suggestions  as  to  how  I  can  become  a  proffesional 
writer.  Is  there  some  sort  of  preporiation  necessary?  Could 
you  give  me  some  advice? 
A.  Why  not  start  off  learning  speling? 

Q.  /  have  been  told  you  are  very  shy  and  refuse  to  make 
speeches  or  appear  on  television  or  anything  like  that, 
when  such  actions  might  well  make  your  writings  more 
salable.  Why  is  this? 

A.  Not  quite  so.  I  am  normally  shy  but  not  neurotically 
so.  I  have  done  dance  exhibitions  in  public.  I  have  played 
bongo  drum  solos  with  dance  orchestras  in  public.  I  have 
traded  jokes  in  night  club  floor  shows  for  kicks.  I  do  not 
like  to  make  speeches  or  appear  on  radio  or  television  as 
an  author  because  I  do  not  think  anything  is  quite  as  dull 
to  the  public  as  an  author  looking  and  acting  like  an 
author.  It  always  comes  out  terribly  insipid.  If  I  could  do 
something  amusing  or  entertaining  I  might  feel  differently. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  shyness. 

Q.  /  have  often  read  humorous  pieces  by  you  in  which 
you  poke  fun  at  your  wife  and  children.  Do  they  resent  it? 
A.  They  don't  read  it.  They  read  Kafka  and  Daphne  Du 
Maurier. 
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Q.   What  is  your  literary  ambition? 

A.  Simple.  To  write  a  long,  solid,  satisfying,  loving,  com- 
plex novel  and  have  it  sell  fifty  thousand  copies. 

Q.  Do  those  "true"  adventure  stories  in  the  men's  mag- 
azines have  to  be  true? 

A.  I  don't  know,  but  I've  read  three  different  stories  by 
the  same  fellow.  In  one  of  them  he  was  burned  to  death 
by  pygmies,  in  the  second  he  was  eaten  alive  by  a  croco- 
dile, and  in  the  third  he  was  strangled  to  death  by  a  beau- 
tiful Arabian  maiden.  Either  the  stories  are  not  true  or 
the  author  had  wonderful  powers  of  recuperation. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  most  writers  are  unhealthy? 
A.  I  presume  you  mean  their  physical  condition,  not  their 
work.  I  don't  think  writers  are  unhealthy.  I  believe  they 
think  they  are.  They  also  tend  to  be  afraid  they  are  men- 
tally unbalanced.  They  constantly  consult  doctors  and  psy- 
chiatrists. Actually  though,  they  are  usually  told  in  the  end 
that  their  only  trouble  is  astigmatism  and  possibly  mal- 
nutrition. Somehow,  authors  manage  to  translate  or  subli- 
mate their  normal  failure  to  write  perfectly  into  symptoms 
of  ill-health.  I  do  believe,  for  some  strange  reason,  that 
authors  have  more  symptoms  than  most  people.  That's 
funny,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  isn't  it?  Something 
about  psychosomatics  there. 

Q.  I  recently  engaged  an  agent,  but  he  sends  back  most  of 
my  stories  and  never  shows  me  any  sympathy  or  explains 
to  me  how  to  write  material  that  will  sell  to  the  Post  or 
gives  me  plots  I  can  use.  When  a  story  he  does  keep  doesn't 
sell,  he  never  tells  me  how  to  make  it  sell.  Why? 
A.  Because  he's  an  agent  and  not  your  mother. 
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Q.  /  have  always  tried  to  read  everything  you  have  written 
and  I  have  never  been  disappointed.  You  are  my  ideal 
writer.  Do  you  think  I,  too,  could  be  a  writer? 
A.  I  love  you.  With  such  taste  how  could  you  miss? 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  as  an  ingenious  way  to  send 
out  manuscripts?  Use  two  envelopes  that  are  the  same 
size.  If  you  haven't  two  envelopes  you  can  make  them  by 
folding  paper  the  right  way.  Now  when  you  have  two 
envelopes  the  same  size  cut  about  an  inch  off  the  end  of 
one.  Then  put  your  manuscript  in  the  larger  envelope  and 
the  smaller  one  will  fit  in,  too.  Sometimes  when  the  manu- 
script comes  back  the  thing  falls  out  of  the  cut  envelope. 
But  not  often. 

A.  Not  often  enough.  Personally,  I  save  envelopes  from 
Christmas  cards.  I  fold  my  manuscript  into  a  small  square 
about  two  by  two.  I  then  insert  the  manuscript  in  the 
envelope,  along  with  the  Christmas  card.  This  makes  for 
good  feeling  all  around  and  a  Merry  Christmas.  (Valen- 
tines also  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  not  the  kind  / 
get!) 

Q.  /  have  just  finished  a  humorous  book  that  cries  out  for 
illustration.  In  fact,  the  illustrations  will  make  the  book. 
I  know  nothing  about  drawing.  In  fact  I  can't  even  draw 
a  straight  line.  Can  you  help  me? 

A.  Illustrating  a  book  is  not  difficult.  Most  books  have  as 
characters  either  people,  birds  or  animals.  To  draw  peo- 
ple you  use  a  round  circle  for  the  head  unless  the  char- 
acter plays  Beethoven  quartets  in  which  case  you  use  a 
square.  The  body  is  a  bigger  circle  and  the  legs  are  two 
oblongs.  (Your  local  museum  probably  has  some  oblongs, 
if  you  don't  know  what  they  look  like.)  You  put  pants  on 
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the  men  and  skirts  on  the  girls  unless  the  characters  ride 
motorcycles  in  which  case  you  put  pants  on  both  the  girls 
and  the  men  except  that  the  girls'  pants  are  wider.  Ani- 
mals are  drawn  the  same  way  except  they  have  four  legs 
and  do  not  wear  pants  or  skirts.  Birds  are  just  animals 
with  feathers  and  only  two  legs,  or,  if  you  want  to  think 
of  it  another  way,  people  with  beaks  and  wings.  It  is  best 
to  mark  the  drawings,  like  "Lion,"  "Psychiatrist,"  "Blue 
Jay,"  etc.  If  your  hero  is  a  psychiatrist,  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  readers  mistook  him  for  a  blue  jay. 

Q.  /  like  to  write  stories  about  young  married  people.  Do 
you  think  it  is  a  handicap  that  I  am  a  single  girl? 
A.  No.  I  have  written  stories  about  horses  but  I  have 
never  neighed. 

Q.  Do  you  write  to  please  yourself  or  the  public? 

A.  This  is  one  of  those  great  big  questions  like  how  long 
is  eternity?  Or,  how  can  the  universe  be  finite  but  un- 
bounded? In  the  first  place,  I  am  the  public  as  much  as 
anyone  else.  I  am  an  everyday  citizen,  husband  and  father 
in  good  standing  at  the  supermarket.  My  friends  are  jazz 
musicians,  lawyers,  dentists,  cashiers,  stenographers,  truck 
drivers,  head  waiters,  department  store  clerks,  and  so  on. 
I  imagine  I  write  to  please  myself  and  to  please  them, 
simultaneously.  My  normal  procedure  is  to  be  moved  or 
illuminated  by  some  event  or  phase  of  character  and  then 
to  write  a  story  or  article  about  it,  usually  under  the  as- 
sumption that  what  will  move  me  will  move  most  people. 
I'm  not  so  sure  I  think  about  it  at  all  while  I'm  doing  it. 
I  just  feel  a  cold  chill  and  a  watery  eye  and  an  increase 
in  pulse  beat,  and  I'm  off!  When  I'm  done,  I  generally 
conclude  that  the  piece  is  good  because  it  stirred  me. 
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There  are  unhappy  moments  when  I  simply  need  money, 
and  I  fabricate  the  sort  of  story  someone  or  other  has 
asked  me  to  do  (some  editor,  I  mean).  Often  these  stories 
are  successful  in  that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing 
in  the  money,  and,  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  of  entertain- 
ing a  certain  number  of  readers.  Even  here  I  must  enter- 
tain myself  before  I  feel  I  have  done  something  that  will 
entertain  anyone  else.  It's  a  very  complex  psychological 
situation  and  not  too  easy  to  explain.  I  would  guess,  too, 
that  writers  of  considerable  stature  who  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  earning  a  living,  write  precisely  what  moves 
them,  and  they  are  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  public. 
Regrettably,  I  have  not  yet  attained  that  stature  com- 
pletely. 
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Q.  Recently  I  had  several  chipmunks  in  my  house  and  I 
wrote  a  story  about  it.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  would 
be  interested  in  publishing  it? 

A.  Stories  about  chipmunks,  either  in  or  out  of  your 
house,  are  not  very  much  in  demand.  Next  time  I  would 
try  to  arrange  to  have  alligators  or  yaks. 

Q.  /  can  always  find  information  about  writing  sober  arti- 
cles but  can  you  tell  me  how  to  write  funny  pieces? 
A.  If  I  could  I  wouldn't.  The  saddest  job  in  the  world  is 
writing  funny  pieces.  I  have  had  people  read  pieces  of 
mine  aloud  and  almost  explode  with  laughter,  then  re- 
cover and  say,  "I  don't  think  this  is  very  humorous."  Is 
that  the  kind  of  a  life  you  want  to  lead? 

Q.  Suppose,  though,  I  did  write  some.  Where  would  I 
send  them? 

A.  I  thought  I  got  rid  of  you.  Even  sadder  than  writing 
humorous  pieces  is  sending  them  out.  My  method  is  to 
employ  a  little  boy  with  molasses  on  his  fingers  to  go  idly 
through  a  list  of  magazines;  anywhere  the  molasses  falls 
I  send  the  piece.  I  don't  know  of  a  more  scientific  way.  If 
you  write  to  an  editor  and  say,  "Would  you  like  to  see  a 
solemn  piece  about  straw  hats?"  he  will  reply  that  he 
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would,  indeed,  like  to  see  such  a  piece.  And  he  will  read 
it  and  probably  buy  it.  But  if  you  ask  him  the  same  thing 
about  a  funny  piece  concerning  straw  hats,  he  will  say  he 
has  just  used  a  funny  piece  two  years  ago  about  bedroom 
slippers  but  send  it  along  anyway  so  he  can  send  it  back. 
Why  don't  you  just  write  sober  pieces  about  how  to  save 
marriages  or  the  newest  treatment  for  hives  or  something, 
and  be  happy? 

Q.  Does  it  come  as  a  surprise  to  you  that  there  are  people 
who  want  to  write,  not  for  money,  but  to  bring  the  great 
Truth  to  a  world  starving  for  it? 

A.  I,  personally,  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  privy  to 
"the  great  Truth,"  and  if  the  world  is  starving  for  any- 
thing, it's  more  automobiles  and  refrigerators,  the  way  I 
hear  it. 

Q.  /  hope  you  haven't  forgotten  me.  Four  years  ago  I  met 
you  at  a  cocktail  party,  and  you  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
me  later,  telling  me  what  lovely  eyes  I  had  and  how  you 
would  help  me  become  a  writer.  Or  was  it  another  Robert 
Fontaine? 

A.  I  remember  it  well,  and  it  was  another  Robert  Fon- 
taine. 

Q.  Do  you  really  love  to  write  with  every  part  of  you? 
A.  Well,  now  ...  I  don't  write  with  every  part  of  me, 
necessarily.  I  don't  love  to  write  in  the  sense  that  I  love  to 
play  bongos  or  dance  or  eat  country  spareribs.  I  love  to 
write  the  way  I  love  to  be  married.  It's  a  continuing  state 
of  equilibrium  in  motion,  full  of  surprises,  sadnesses,  po- 
etry and  bitter-sweet  laughter.  I  love  both  marriage  and 
writing  the  way  I  love  the  four  seasons  in  New  England — 
bitter  cold,   tauntingly   hot   and   everything   in-between. 
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Writing,  like  marriage,  is  a  way  of  living  and,  like  mar- 
riage, a  more  intense  way  than  any  other  I  know.  I  say 
this  badly,  but  I  mean  well. 

Q.  You  said  you  despised  TV,  but  I  read  that  The  Happy 
Time,  which  you  wrote,  was  being  taped  for  a  video  series. 
A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  take  the  money, 
when,  as  and  if.  My  name  isn't  even  mentioned  as  being 
the  creator  of  the  characters.  That's  TV! 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  confession  magazines? 
A.  I  think  you  can  make  a  lot  of  money  and  get  good 
training  writing  for  them.  I  think  they  are  edited  by  help- 
ful and  congenial  people.  I,  personally,  have  never  written 
for  them  because  I  have  nothing  to  confess.  My  life  is  an 
open  copy  of  Playboy. 

Q.  /  have  worked  for  months  trying  to  sell  stories  to  the 
big  slicks  and  have  not  sold  one.  I  think  they  conspire  to 
keep  new  writers  out  of  their  magazines. 
A.  /  think  they  conspire  to  keep  bad  new  writers  out,  if 
that's  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  giving  away  of  prizes  helps  writers? 
A.  It  probably  never  hurt  anyone  to  win  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  but  honorary  awards  seem  sort  of  silly.  Take,  for 
example,  the  TV  awards.  There  are  so  many  prizes  that 
everyone  gets  one  except  the  doorman.  They  have  an 
award  for  best  supporting  actor,  best  comedian  who  hasn't 
worked  in  two  years,  best  sound  effect  of  bones  cracking, 
best  ingenue  in  a  continuing  series  and  best  late,  late  guest 
who  never  looked  at  the  monitor.  Even  the  Nobel  Prize 
loses  some  of  its  glamor  when  it  is  given  for  a  rambling, 
poorly  written  book  like  Dr.  Zhivago,  when  the  prize  is 
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supposed  to  go  for  a  lifetime's  work.  It  is  fun  to  needle 
the  Kremlin,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  little  childish  to  do  it 
that  way.  As  for  those  prizes  offered  for  a  novel  by  pub- 
lishing houses,  well,  half  the  time  the  prize  isn't  awarded, 
because  "no  novel  was  found  worthy,"  and  the  other  half 
the  time  it  goes  to  a  novel  that  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  published  anyway.  The  National  Book  Awards 
and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  may  stimulate  sales  of  books  already 
going  well,  but  they  don't  help  us  bedeviled  characters 
who  need  help. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  you  are  asked  to  appear  on 
radio  or  TV  for  nothing? 

A.  I  appear  and  plug  my  favorite  restaurants,  dance 
orchestras  and  a  friend  of  mine  named  Milly  who  sells 
eggs  on  the  side. 

Q.  /  have  been  writing  for  years  without  success.  My 
friends  and  my  wife  tell  me  to  give  up  writing  and  enjoy 
life  raising  wild  strawberries  or  selling  brushes.  When 
should  a  writer  give  up? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  in  history  a  more  appro- 
priate time  than  now  for  a  writer  to  give  up. 

Q.  How  should  one  go  about  preparing  articles  for  The 
Reader's  Digest? 
A.  Very  carefully. 

Q.  Does  your  agent  ever  bawl  you  out?  If  so,  about  what? 
A.  Most  recently  he  bawled  me  out  because  he  said  I 
wrote  sloppily  and  carelessly.  I  have  been  trying  to  do 
better.  He  also  thinks  I  use  commas  in  the  wrong  places, 
but  this  I  cannot  change,  because  I  don't  know  any  bet- 
ter. 
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Q.  /  write  with  a  typewriter  high  on  the  kitchen  table  and 
I  sit  on  tivo  Manhattan  telephone  books  to  write  at  it.  My 
wife  says  I  need  a  posture  chair  and  a  typewriting  table.  Do 
you  agree? 

A.  This  again  is  a  matter  of  physiology.  I  had  a  desk  built 
and  designed  by  my  wife.  The  typewriter  sits  in  its  place 
and  I  sit  on  an  antique  chair  my  wife  says  looks  lovely 
with  the  wallpaper.  The  chair  is  carved  with  unicorn 
horns  that  stick  into  me  if  I  lean  back  so  I  don't  lean  back. 
The  seat  is  so  low  that  mostly  I  work  on  tiptoe.  This 
would  be  fine  if  the  typewriter,  jounced  as  it  is  by  my 
feverish  creative  banging,  did  not  presently  slant  so  that  I 
am  forced  to  sit,  if  I  sit  at  all,  sidesaddle.  Sitting  sidesaddle 
and  typing  more  or  less  sideways  has  given  me  an  original 
slant  on  life  and  letters.  Therefore,  your  wife  may  be 
right  for  once.  Your  position  at  work  is  very  important. 
Comfortable  enough  not  to  swoon  and  not  too  comfortable 
to  sleep. 

Q.  /  have  sold  a  couple  of  short  stories  to  the  Sheep 
Breeders'  New  Era.  Do  you  think  I  ivould  be  arrogant  to 
have  calling  cards  printed  up  saying:  "Daisy  Makklebee: 
Author"? 

A.  It  might  impress  the  sheep.  My  cards  read:  Robert 
Fontaine — lawnmowers  sharpened — we  accept  Amer- 
ican EXPRESS  CREDIT  CARDS. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  write  for  the  literary  quarter- 
lies? 

A.  Yes,  but  long  ago  I  got  discouraged  by  the  little  thing 
at  the  end  of  the  listing  of  each  magazine  that  says,  "High 
quality;  low  payment"  or  "No  Payment  Except  in  Cup- 
cakes." I'm  not  kidding.  That  one  was  a  home  economics 
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literary  quarterly  called,  Brunch,  A  Magazine  of  Edible 
Prose. 

Q.  Every  now  and  then  I  read  something  by  you  about 
how  nice  editors  are,  and  all  that  baloney.  Why  do  you 
butter  them  up?  Does  it  help? 

A.  I  hope  it  helps,  but  actually  I  have  never  said  anything 
good  about  an  editor  until  he  or  she  has  published  some- 
thing of  mine.  To  be  serious  (and  I'm  not  above  it),  edi- 
tors have  to  be  literate,  cultured,  understanding,  sym- 
pathetic and  vital  people  to  get  the  job  in  the  first  place. 
And  I  happen  to  like  literate,  cultured,  understanding, 
sympathetic  and  vital  people.  It's  surprising  how  few  peo- 
ple of  that  sort  I  ever  came  in  contact  with  either  per- 
sonally or  through  letter.  I  can  think  of  only  a  handful: 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  Eva  Gabor,  Charles  Morton,  Marione 
Nickles,  Rudy  Vallee  (Honest!),  Allene  Talmey,  Claude 
Dauphin,  Hugh  Shaw,  Edward  Weeks,  Mrs.  Arthur  Mur- 
ray and  maybe  a  dozen  others  you  probably  wouldn't 
know,  including  the  publisher  of  this  book,  and  my  angel 
wife. 


IX 
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Q.  Why  is  there  so  little  poetry  published  today,  espe- 
cially in  magazines? 

A.  My  opinion,  and  I  started  my  writing  career  as  a  poet, 
is  that  no  one  is  writing  poetry  that  the  general  public 
wants  to  read.  Poetry  has  become  a  special  thing  for  cer- 
tain tastes — like  May  wine  and  ripe  olives.  Dylan  Thomas, 
for  example,  was  considered  a  great  poet  by  men  who 
should  know,  but  I  cannot  understand  a  word  he  ever 
wrote;  a  word  of  poetry,  that  is.  Perhaps  I  don't  try  hard 
enough.  But,  then,  why  should  I?  Poetry  was  once  a  part 
of  the  everyday  life  of  people.  It  still  is  among  certain 
races.  Here  in  America  it  holds  about  the  same  position  as 
harpsichord  solos.  I  don't  know  why.  Have  you  ever  real- 
ized how  much  of  what  America  gets  in  the  way  of  art  is 
the  result  of  a  market  created  before  the  art  is?  Someday 
maybe  someone  will  have  posters  all  over,  "Insist  on  good 
poetry!  Do  you  suffer  from  self-consciousness,  dandruff, 
bad  eyesight,  vague  neck  pains?  Science  has  proven  poetry 
works  twice  as  fast  as  anything  else."  Then  everyone  will 
go  and  read  poetry. 

Q.  /  am  often  told  by  my  teacher  that  I  should  not 
describe  my  characters  in  narrative  but  should  try  to  do  it 
with  dialogue.  How  is  this  possible? 

90 
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A.  Easy.  Suppose  a  strange  young  man  in  New  York  has 
just  met  a  strange  young  girl  in  a  taxi.  The  boy  is  rich  but 
doesn't  look  it.  He  smiles  at  the  girl  and  says,  right  away, 
"I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  sharing  this  cab.  Let  me  in- 
troduce myself.  I  am  the  rich  John  Van  Pookah,  III,  a 
student  at  Harvard,  with  blue  eyes,  red  hair  and  an  old 
tweed  suit.  I  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  fickle  and  irre- 
sponsible, but  when  you  get  to  know  me  better  you  will 
realize  I  am  deep,  religious,  sincere  and  often  wear  Italian 
shoes."  See  how  it  works? 

Q.  That  doesn't  seem  any  better  than  the  narrative  way. 
Isn't  there  some  other  method? 

A.  Yes.  You  can  break  it  up.  John  and  Mary  are  talking 
as  the  story  opens.  They  are  in  Mary's  apartment,  where 
John  has  come  to  exterminate  the  parakeets.  Here  is  how 
we  can  describe  the  characters  subtly: 

"I  love  my  work,"  John  said,  taking  a  firm,  tanned  hand 
with  five  fingers  on  it  and  loosening  the  screw  on  the  cy- 
anide gas.  He  smiled  with  red  lips,  and  a  spark  came  into 
his  grey  eyes.  One  of  his  size  nine  feet  straightened  the  rug 
while  he  ran  his  other  through  his  charcoal  grey  hair.  "Yes, 
indeedy." 

Q.  /  am  always  afraid  of  someone  stealing  the  plots  of  my 
stories.  Can  I  copyright  them? 

A.  No,  you  cannot  copyright  stories  until  they  are  pub- 
lished. For  that  matter,  every  plot  I  ever  heard  of  is  in  the 
public  domain,  so  how  could  it  be  stolen?  Furthermore, 
who  would  steal  it?  Do  you  have  a  picture  of  writers  go- 
ing around  in  false  beards  stealing  plots  and  then  running 
triumphantly  home  and  crying,  "Ah,  at  last  I  have  a  plot 
I  can  write  a  story  around!"  Fiddlesticks!  Writers  do  not 
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work  that  way.  You  could  give  me  the  best  plot  in  the 
world,  in  fact  people  have,  and  I  would  not  bat  an  eye 
unless  it  happened  to  be  a  vehicle  to  convey  exactly  what 
I  wanted  to  convey.  If  it  were,  it  would  have  already 
formed  itself  around  the  characters  and  ideas  I  had.  You 
will  be  a  lot  better  writer  if  you  think  of  a  story  as  a 
living  cell  that  grows  and  multiplies  and  takes  the  plot  it 
is  supposed  to  take,  the  way  the  seed  of  a  maple  tree  turns 
into  a  maple  tree. 

Q.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  made  enough  money 
from  writing  to  pay  income  tax  .  .  . 

A.  That's  how  it  goes. 

Q.  /  wasn't  finished.  Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  making  out  an  income  tax  return  as  a  writer? 

A.  Most  writers  estimate  their  income  tax  in  advance  and 
pay  it  quarterly.  They  usually  are  so  confident  that  they 
overestimate  it  and  then  get  a  lovely  refund.  In  your  case, 
I  assume  you  have  not  sent  any  advance  payment,  so  you 
should  pay  before  the  15th  of  January  unless  it  is  a  Sun- 
day, in  which  case  you  can  sleep  late.  Writing  is  "a  trade 
or  profession,"  and  you  are  in  business  the  same  as  anyone 
else.  You  may  deduct  all  normal  business  expenses:  post- 
age, telephone,  glue,  magazines,  research,  electric  light 
bulbs  (unless  you  work  by  candlelight),  secretarial  serv- 
ices, travel  in  pursuit  of  business,  and  so  on.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  does  not  wholly  trust  writers,  so  you 
would  do  well  to  have  receipts  for  everything  and  to  keep 
a  single  entry  set  of  books  or,  at  least,  a  journal.  Someday 
when  an  agent  shifts  his  cigar  and  narrows  his  eyes  you  can 
hand  him  your  books,  receipts  and  journal  and  let  him 
worry  about  it. 
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Q.  /  have  been  told  I  can  publish  my  book  myself  and 
make  a  lot  more  money  than  the  measly  ten  per  cent  or 
fifteen  per  cent  publishers  are  ivilling  to  give.  Is  this  pos- 
sible? 

A.  Everything  is  possible.  Some  things  are  more  possible 
than  others.  The  possibility  of  an  unknown  writer  pub- 
lishing his  own  book  and  making  money  is  roughly  one 
in    7,123,456,000,987,1 1 1,876,756,264,956,999,000,674,785. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  big  literary  agency  can  do  more  for  me 
than  a  small  literary  agency? 

A.  That's  a  personal  question  like  would  a  big  wife  do 
more  for  you  than  a  small  wife.  It  depends  on  what  you 
want  and  who  you  are  and  what  you're  doing  and  what 
sort  of  taste  you  have. 

Q.  What  taboos  have  you  found  during  your  writing 
career? 

A.  I  haven't  found  any,  really.  Book  publishers,  Lord  help 
us!,  would  probably  dearly  love  to  find  a  taboo.  Maga- 
zines, TV  and  radio  are  a  little  more  reluctant  to  dwell  on 
miscegenation,  adultery  (without  punishment),  homosex- 
uality and  such,  but  even  here  a  choice  story  told  with 
mature  taste  has  a  chance.  It  isn't  so  much  that  certain 
media  have  taboos  as  that  they  have  strong  preferences 
and,  since  cunning  writers  are  guided  by  these  preferences, 
there  is  not  much  room  left  for  other  material.  Playboy, 
for  example,  probably  has  no  taboo  about  a  woman  tri- 
umphing* over  a  man,  they  just  prefer  it  the  other  way 
around.  So  do  I. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  query  a  magazine  about  a  non- 
fiction  article?  I  lose  all  my  enthusiasm  by  the  time  I  get 
a  go-ahead. 
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A.  I  do,  too.  Actually,  though,  it  is  to  save  your  time  as 
well  as  theirs.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  no  use  send- 
ing around  a  piece  on  long  underwear  when  everyone  has 
published  one  within  the  last  year  or  so.  Furthermore, 
many  magazines  now  have  special  issues:  Jobs  and  Fu- 
tures; Sex  and  Edible  Legumes;  Christmas;  Back  to 
School;  Casserole  Cooking,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  use 
sending  an  article  in  on  sex  (or  edible  legumes)  when  the 
special  edition  was  published  two  months  ago.  Most  edi- 
tors will  give  you  a  list  of  future  special  issues  if  you  ask 
for  it  (and  if  they  have  made  up  their  minds  yet).  A  short 
humorous  piece  will  usually  be  considered  as  is,  since  it 
is  very  difficult  for  an  editor  to  judge  beforehand  whether 
you  are  going  to  be  funny  or  not. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  that  I  could  be  a  successful  playwright 
if  I  had  someone  to  collaborate  with.  I  am  twenty-one, 
considered  attractive  and  look,  people  tell  me,  something 
like  Sophia  Loren. 
A.  You're  about  fifteen  years  too  late  for  me,  alas. 

Q.  Play  writing  seems  so  easy — you  just  have  to  write  about 
twenty  thousand  ivords  of  dialogue.  Is  it  really  that  sim- 
ple? 

A.  No.  I  have  written  six  plays  in  the  last  twenty  years 
and  had  two  optioned  and  none  produced.  Writing  plays 
is  a  very  highly  specialized  field  indeed,  and,  even  after 
you  have  written  a  good  one,  there  is  an  incredible 
amount  of  jockeying,  wheedling,  twisting,  turning  and 
writhing  to  be  gone  through.  It  all  gets  very  discouraging 
when  you're  my  age.  Furthermore,  all  the  glamorous  stars 
who  read  parts  for  you  turn  into  ugly  old  witches  demand- 
ing all  sorts  of  wild  revisions  and  pretty  soon  everybody 
hates  everybody,  and  only  the  receptionist  or  the  doorman 
is  speaking  to  anyone.  I  say  this  in  sorrow  because  as  a 
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child  I  spent  every  Saturday  afternoon  backstage  at  a 
vaudeville  theater  where  my  father  conducted  the  pit  or- 
chestra, and  I  met  hundreds  of  fine  and  amusing  theatrical 
people.  I  determined  then  to  be  part  of  the  theater,  first 
as  an  actor  and  then  as  a  writer.  It  didn't  turn  out  that 
way.  I  don't  blame  either  the  theater  or  myself.  That's  just 
the  way  the  sets  revolve. 

Q.  /  once  saw  you  being  interviewed  on  television  on  a 
local  station.  Your  writing  sounds  like  you're  an  old  man 
but  you  looked  so  young. 
A.  I  love  you.  (I  had  make-up  on.) 

Q.  My  daughter  has  just  graduated  from  college  where 
she  majored  in  English.  She  wants  to  write  stories  for  The 
Post  or  Redbook.  Should  she? 

A.  The  question  is  not  "should"  she,  but  "can"  she?  Why 
is  it,  by  the  way,  that  a  competent  dressmaker  never  thinks 
her  clothes  should  be  sent  to  Paris  and  exhibited  and  a 
reasonable  garage  mechanic  doesn't  feel  General  Motors 
should  have  him  design  their  cars,  but  everyone  who  ever 
studied  English  feels  he  must  promptly  be  an  expert 
writer?  And  how  many  law  school  graduates  have  a  notion 
that  they  immediately  belong  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench?  It's  a  funny  thing.  Give  a  girl  or  a  boy  an  educa- 
tion and  some  clean  paper,  and  right  away  they're  authors. 

Q.  In  spite  of  everything  I've  been  told,  I  have  written  a 
play  and  I  think  it's  a  good  one.  Now  what  do  I  do? 
A.  I  am  tempted  to  say  "bite  your  nails"  but  I  won't.  I 
hope  the  play  is  divided  into  three  acts  (possibly  and 
rarely,  two),  and  that  it  has  been  timed  to  run  about  120 
minutes.  I  hope  there  are  not  great  gobs  of  long  speeches. 
I  fervently  hope  the  play  does  not  open  with  a  maid  and 
a  butler  explaining  the  situation.  I  pray  every  line  of  dia- 
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logue  moves  the  play  and  means  something  about  the 
character  who  speaks  it.  I  trust  the  climax  is  reached  at  the 
second  act  curtain  and  that  the  audience  desperately  wants 
to  see  the  third  act.  I  would  like  to  think  the  dialogue  is  so 
much  in  character  that  one  person  could  read  all  the  parts, 
and  the  listener  would  know  who  was  speaking.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  I  hope,  that  you  have  it  typed  professionally  on 
onionskin  and  properly  bound  it,  and  that  you  have  ten 
or  twelve  copies.  All  this  being  so,  I  envy  you,  and  I  shall 
tell  you  how  to  proceed. 

You  almost  must  have  an  agent.  It  is  possible  to  write  to 
a  play  agent  and  make  your  letter  sound  intelligent 
enough  that  the  agent  will  agree  to  read  your  play  for 
nothing.  If  this  does  not  work,  you  must  be  willing  to  pay 
a  small  fee  for  having  your  play  read.  (I  am  assuming  here 
that  you  have  no  name,  no  reputation  and  no  influence.) 
If  an  agent  accepts  your  play  he  will  send  copies  around. 
Someday,  God  willing,  someone  will  take  an  option  on  it 
and  pay  you  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  or  so  while  you 
rewrite  it  completely.  Sometime  later  it  will  be  ready  for 
casting.  Sometime  further  it  will  be  rehearsed.  You  will  be 
there  beating  your  brains  out.  Then  it  will  open  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  to  so-so  notices.  The  producer  will 
keep  you  up  for  seventy-two  hours  rewriting  and  rehears- 
ing. Then  it  will  open  in  New  York  to  rave  notices.  The 
line  will  form  next  morning  at  the  box  office,  and  you  will 
go  to  a  rest  home  for  six  months.  Meanwhile,  the  royalties 
will  be  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  a  week  or  so,  and 
you  will  have  a  movie  offer,  your  share  of  which  will  be 
60%  of  $250,000  or  $150,000.  My  advice,  and  what  I  have 
been  getting  at  all  along,  is  that  you  take  a  deferred  pay- 
ment of  $15,000  a  year  for  ten  years  and  save  about  $100, 
000.  Nice  problem  if  you  can  get  it! 
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Q.  How  come  so  many  plays  can  run  off-Broadway  to  such 

small  grosses? 

A.  A  different  scale  of  pay  is  permitted  for  off-Broadway 

productions. 

Q.  What  characteristic  do  you  think  it  is  most  important 

for  a  writer  to  have? 

A.  Possibly  curiosity,  more  possibly  patience. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  wise  for  a  young  person  to  enter  the 
writing  field  to  make  money? 

A.  You  mean  just  to  make  money?  There  are  so  many 
other  places  where  you  can  make  so  much  more  money 
with  so  much  less  effort.  You  can  sink  oil  wells  and  have 
a  depletion  allowance,  but  when  you're  depleted  as  a 
writer  nobody  gives  you  an  allowance.  I  would,  however, 
advise  a  young,  intelligent,  healthy,  hopeful  person  with 
some  talent  to  enter  the  writing  business  whether  he 
makes  a  lot  of  money  or  not.  A  good  writer  acquires  a  few 
things  no  Texas  millionaire  can  buy.  One  of  them  is  dig- 
nity, and  another  is  compassion. 

Q.  /  am  always  thinking  up  funny  gags  and  I  think  I 
could  make  good  writing  for  some  TV  comedian.  Can  you 
help  me? 

A.  I  wrote  radio  gags  for  years  and  what  I  did  (unknown, 
unsung  and  unhonored  as  I  was)  was  write  a  modest  letter 
to  several  comedians,  enclosing  some  material  written  in 
their  precise  styles.  I  addressed  the  letters  to  their  secre- 
taries. I  was  hired  by  one  man.  One  other  bought  pieces 
from  me  intermittently,  and  another  promptly  asked  me 
to  write  him  a  very  funny  speech  he  was  supposed  to  de- 
liver before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  I  did  and  he  did.  At 
the  time,  I  was  a  clerk  and  had  never  published  a  word. 
The  sad  sequel,  though,  is  that,  in  time,  I  flopped  because 
my  poor  brain  got  bored  as  the  devil,  and  my  humor  kept 
getting  more  and  more  esoteric  and  beat. 

Q.  Do  you  work  regular  hours? 

A.  I  live  a  regular  life.  I  eat,  sleep,  work  and  play  at 
regular  hours  as  much  as  possible.  Not  everyone  can.  I 
think  you're  happier  and  healthier  if  you  can,  though. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  you  get  stale,  tired,  despondent 

and  cranky? 

A.  I  quit  writing.  Or  I  should. 

Q.  /  have  never  been  any  good  at  writing.  I  was  terrible 

at  writing  college  themes,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  even 

compose  a  letter.  But  I  have  time  on  my  hands  and  think 

I'd  like  to  be  a  writer. 

A.  Well,  I  have  time  on  my  hands  and  I'd  like  to  take 

out  your  appendix,  but  I  don't  think  either  of  us  has  a 

chance. 

Q.  How  many  years  does  it  take  to  make  a  successful 
writer? 

A.  How  many  years  does  it  take  to  make  a  successful  mar- 
riage? 

Q.  /  drink  gallons  of  coffee  when  I  am  writing.  Is  this  bad 
for  me? 

A.  It  might  be.  They  also  have  coffee  you  can  chew,  you 
know.  If  you  must  have  a  stimulant  and  you  don't  want  to 
be  bogged  down  with  tons  of  fluid,  you  can  buy  caffeine 
tablets  in  most  drug  stores.  Why  don't  you  just  go  to  sleep 
when  you're  tired  and  write  when  you're  not? 
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Q.  I  had  always  lived  a  quiet  life  until  I  became  a  writer 
recently.  Then  I  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  me.  1 
sent  out  five  or  six  manuscripts,  and  they  never  came  back. 
I  checked  with  the  post  office  and  they  swear  they  de- 
livered them.  I  have  a  theory  that  editors  wish  to  eliminate 
me  from  the  picture  and  are  burning  all  my  manuscripts. 
I  think  this  is  terrible. 

A.  A  writer's  woes  never  end.  But,  frankly,  editors  rarely 
burn  manuscripts  they  don't  like.  They  just  spill  coffee  or 
Grand  Marnier  on  them,  fold  them  sideways,  punch  holes 
through  them  and  send  them  back.  You'll  get  yours  one 
of  these  days.  Stop  worrying. 

Q.  /  have  a  16,000-word  manuscript  that  people  say  is  too 
long  for  a  short  story  and  too  short  for  a  novel.  What 
should  I  do  with  it? 

A.  Starting  with  the  first  page,  retain  only  every  third 
page  and  throw  away  the  other  two.  This  will  reduce  the 
manuscript  to  around  5,000  words.  You  may  then  send  it 
with  some  assurance  of  welcome  to  any  avant-garde  maga- 
zine, especially  one  edited  in  Paris. 

Q.  /  have  a  lot  of  wonderful  ideas  for  books,  absolutely 
original.  Would  you  collaborate  with  me? 

100 
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A.  There  are  no  original  ideas  for  books.  And  if  there 
were  and  you  wrote  one,  no  one  would  buy  it.  Besides,  I 
wouldn't  collaborate  with  anybody.  You  think  marriage  is 
bad,  you  should  try  collaboration.  That's  Togetherness 
with  hives. 

Q.  /  am  still  here.  Do  you  really  mean  a  person  can't 
teach  himself  how  to  write? 

A.  I  am  still  here,  too.  Yes,  a  person  could  teach  himself 
how  to  write.  I  could  teach  myself  to  take  out  your  ap- 
pendix. But  is  it  worth  it? 

Q.  /  don't  get  it. 

A.  It  would  take  me  maybe  seven  or  eight  years  of  study, 
and  if  I  had  no  talent  to  begin  with,  why  should  I  not  go 
into  the  wholesale  egg  business  where  everything  depends 
on  what  the  chickens  know. 

Q.   Yes,  but  .  .  . 
A.  Next  case! 

Q.  /  worry  a  lot  about  grammar.  I  mean  I  get  all  nervous 
about;  like,  putting  prepositions  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
Is  this  good? 

A.  No,  it's  bad.  Rhetoric  is  for  schoolmasters  and  Clifton 
Fadiman.  When  a  proofreader  of  one  of  Winston  Church- 
ill's books  removed  a  preposition  from  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence, Churchill  scribbled  the  following  note  on  the 
proofs:  "This  is  the  sort  of  impertinence  up  with  which  I 
will  not  put." 

Q.  How  do  you  know  when  one  of  your  short  pieces  is 
funny? 

A.  Hmmm.  I  suppose,  when  I  sell  it.  Otherwise  I  don't 
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know.  I'm  not  sure  anyone  else  does  but  the  editor  who 
buys  it  or  rejects  it.  Arnold  Gingrich  of  Esquire  recently 
said  (he  was  talking  about  cartoons  but  the  same  thing 
applies),  "We  don't  go  around  to  six,  eight,  ten  people 
saying  'Do  you  think  this  is  funny?'  because,  you'll  never 
find  six  or  eight  people  who  think  the  same  thing  is 
funny." 

Q.  When  I  send  a  story  to  a  magazine  should  I  enclose  a 
letter  telling  about  my  previous  experience? 
A.  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  any  harm  would  come  of  it  but  it 
seems  sort  of  futile  to  me.  If  you  are  a  beginner  you  will 
say,  "I  have  had  two  stories  published  in  Nectar,  the 
literary  magazine  of  Holyoke  High  School,  as  well  as  two 
poems  in  The  Carpenter's  Friend,  etc."  If  you  are  not  a 
beginner  you  will  say,  "I  am  a  boy  around  sixty  named 
William  Faulkner.  I  once  won,  like,  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature,  etc.,  etc."  The  editor  is  not  likely  to  care 
about  the  former  and  is  pretty  well  aware  of  the  latter. 

Q.  /  have  heard  that  plays  are  not  written;  they  are  re- 
written. Is  that  right?  If  it  is,  what  does  it  mean? 
A.  It  is  right,  and  it  means  that  when  a  writer  has,  after 
several  years  of  toil,  finished  a  fine  three-act  play,  he 
presents  it  to  his  agent  who  grunts,  has  ten  or  twelve 
copies  typed  and  sends  them  around  to  producers.  A  pro- 
ducer, if  he  takes  an  option,  will  send  for  our  author  to 
come  to  New  York.  Together  they  will  discuss  the  play. 
Or  rather  the  producer  will  discuss  it,  and  the  author  will 
listen.  The  producer  will  say,  "You  have  a  good  idea  here 
but  it  needs  work.  The  hero  isn't  sympathetic.  The  whole 
thing  lacks  a  certain  something.  I  think  you  can  rewrite  it 
and  put  in  something  different  that'll  make  the  difference. 
Y'understand?" 
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You  don't  understand,  of  course.  The  hero  is  supposed 
to  be  unsympathetic.  After  all  he's  a  hardened  criminal. 
But  you  go  back  to  Duluth  and  rewrite  the  play.  You 
rewrite  it,  oh,  maybe  five  times  completely,  so  that  the 
criminal  is  now  a  perfectly  acceptable  homosexual,  the 
heroine  is  a  gentle  drug  addict  and  the  locale  has  been 
shifted  from  Flushing,  L.I.,  to  Cambodia.  By  this  time 
the  producer  has  asked  a  director  what  he  thinks,  and  the 
director  suggests  they  call  in  Abe  Burrows  to  make  a 
musical  comedy  out  of  it.  The  producer  asks  you  to  go 
home  and  look  at  it  in  that  light  with  possibly  Brando  in 
the  lead.  A  year  later  there  is  some  talk  with  a  fading 
Hollywood  star  who  will  graciously  accept  the  lead  if  it  is 
built  up,  changed  to  a  young  woman  and  set  back  in 
Edwardian  times.  Now,  maybe,  eventually  this  thing  is 
produced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  produced.  In 
any  event  it  has  been  thoroughly  rewritten  to  comprise  all 
the  things  everyone  but  the  author  thinks  it  should  have. 
In  television  it  is  even  worse,  because  you  have  to  cope 
also  with  timidity,  the  taste  of  the  sponsor's  wife,  the 
whims  of  the  advertising  agency's  mistress,  and  the  de- 
mands of  maybe  thirteen  thousand  operators  of  filling 
stations  from  coast  to  coast. 

Q.  Many  writers  have  trouble  ivith  knowing  when  they 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  page.  When  they  are  in  a  frenzy, 
they  forget  and  run  right  off  the  page.  Would  you  be 
interested  in  an  electrical  contrivance  that  would  ring  a 
soft,  musical  bell  three  lines  from  the  end  of  the  page? 

A.  I  would  not.  When  I  am  in  a  frenzy  I  just  type  until 
the  page  falls  out  of  the  typewriter  onto  the  floor.  Then  I 
put  another  sheet  in.  This  saves  me  the  trouble  of  taking 
the  first  sheet  out.  Later  I  pick  all  the  sheets  off  the  floor, 
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shuffle  them  together,  and  I  have  a  short  story.  A  soft, 
musical  bell  ringing  regularly  would  ruin  my  frenzy. 

Q.  Do  you  really  believe  you  became  a  genius  by  having 
the  infinite  capacity  to  take  pains? 

A.  I  have  no  capacity  whatever  to  take  pains.  And  if  I 
were  a  genius  I  wouldn't  be  here.  I'd  be  on  a  tropical  isle 
drinking  fermented  coconut  juice,  growing  a  white  beard 
and  catching  fish  in  my  bare  feet. 

Q.  /  am  confused  about  magazines  which  announce  they 
will  not  return  contributions  under  any  circumstances. 
What  am  I  to  do  when  they  do  not  come  back?  Send  them 
some  place  else,  or  what? 

A.  Not  many  magazines  will  not  return  manuscripts. 
Actually  the  only  one  I  know  of  I  started  myself.  It  was 
called  Me  and,  on  the  opening  page  I  stated,  "Manu- 
scripts addressed  to  Me  will  be  promptly  burned."  I  think 
you  are  confusing  the  statement  made  by  some  magazines 
regarding  filler  material,  jokes,  puzzles  and  all  that  riff- 
raff. In  most  cases  these  magazines  ask  you  to  wait  a 
certain  period  like  ninety  days,  which  sounds  to  me  so 
much  like  a  jail  sentence  that  I  get  the  willies  and  never 
submit  such  items.  In  any  case  if  you  have  waited  as  long 
as  you  want  to,  you  can  inform  the  editor  he  can  go  to 
hell,  you  are  sending  your  joke  some  place  else.  This  is 
both  ethical  and  legal,  although  a  bit  rude. 

Q.   When  writing  a  story  or  article,  do  you  have  your 

mind  firmly  fixed  on  some  imaginary  reader? 

A.  I  have  my  mind  fixed  on  some  imaginary  check. 

Q.  /  submitted  a  story  to  a  publishing  company,  and  they 
said  they  would  publish  it  if  I  paid  them  a  good-sized  sum. 
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Since  I  am  only  in  high  school,  I  do  not  have  even  a  small- 
sized  sum,  what  should  I  do? 

A.  There  are  thousands  of  markets  for  stories  and  books 
listed  regularly  in  all  the  writers'  magazines,  most  of 
which  are  on  file  in  the  public  library,  or  which  can  be 
subscribed  to  for  a  reasonable  sum,  small-sized.  These 
markets  pay  good  money  for  stories  if  the  stories  are  any 
good.  If  the  stories  are  not  any  good,  they  do  not  pay.  This 
is  one  excellent  way  of  telling  whether  or  not  the  story  is 
any  good.  If  I  were  still  in  high  school  and  was  not  hors- 
ing around  chasing  girls  as  I  did,  I  would  send  my  story 
out  to  the  markets  I  thought  it  suited  for.  When  it  came 
back  from  one  market  I  would  send  it  to  another.  Mean- 
while I  would  play  basketball,  ask  for  a  larger  allowance, 
drink  soda  and  wait  patiently  until  I  got  a  little  older  and 
wiser.  I  certainly  would  not  pay  anybody  a  large-sized  or 
small-sized  sum.  That  is  not  the  way  this  craft  works, 
kiddo. 

Q.  /  have  heard  there  is  now  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
learn  to  write  in  which  tape  recordings  of  lessons  are 
utilized.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 
A.  I  have  heard  of  it.  There  are  a  dozen  ways  to  be  a 
successful  writer  easily  and  quickly.  There  are  correspond- 
ence schools.  There  are  summer  workshops.  There  are 
magic  plot  kits.  There  are  agents  who  have  the  only  short 
cut.  There  is  hypnosis.  There  is  a  recipe  to  be  brewed  and 
taken  internally  that  consists  of  owl  broth,  unicorn  drop- 
pings and  nightbane.  Take  your  choice. 

Q.  /  know  it's  a  question  that's  asked  a  lot,  but  why  is  sex 
so  predominant  in  best-selling  fiction,  motion  pictures 
and  the  theater? 
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A.  I  don't  know,  really.  I  suspect  the  answer  is  that  the 
people  with  money  who  can  afford  books  and  the  theater 
are  past  their  prime.  The  old  epigram  possibly  applies: 
Those  who  can,  do.  Those  who  can't,  read  or  go  to  the 
theater. 

Q.  Yeah,  but  that  doesn't  explain  motion  pictures. 
A.  Motion  pictures  are  supported  entirely  by  adolescents 
so  the  epigram  becomes:  Those  who  dare,  do.  Those  who 
don't  dare,  go  to  the  movies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  words  used  by  teachers  in  the  first 
and  second  grades?  I  would  like  to  write  stories  using 
these  words  so  that  children  would  understand  them. 
A.  As  I  recall  it,  the  words  used  mostly  by  my  teacher  in 
the  first  and  second  grade  (they  were  both  in  the  same 
room;  the  first  grade  on  the  left  of  the  pot-bellied  stove 
and  the  second  grade  on  the  right)  were,  "Shut  up!"  and 
"Hold  out  your  hand!"  My  teacher's  name  was  Amy  Gol- 
Iigoggins,  which  was  frightening  enough.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible, however,  that  you  mean  the  words  the  students  are 
learning  in  these  grades.  If  memory  serves,  these  were, 
"Cat,  rat,  hat,  sat,  fat  and  damn!"  There  were  probably 
more,  but  I  think  you  can  make  up  a  pretty  good  story 
with  these. 

Q.  /  have  great  talent,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
develop  it. 

A.  You  haven't  great  talent,  I'm  afraid.  Great  talent  con- 
sists in  developing  a  little  talent. 

Q.  /  am  left-handed.  Will  this  handicap  me  writing 
novels? 
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A.  No.  Just  turn  your  paper  upside  down  and  go  from 
right  to  left. 

Q.  How  should  submissions  be  sent  to  greeting  card  com- 
panies? 

A.  If  you  mean  verses,  they  should  be  typed  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  each  sheet  containing  your  name  and 
address,  unless  you  want  the  checks  sent  to  someone  else. 
If  you  mean  designs  for  cards,  I  think  they  are  done  about 
the  same  size  as  the  projected  card.  Greeting  card  com- 
panies are  touched  if  you  send  your  contributions  gift- 
wrapped. 

Q.  /  find  myself  in  a  rut.  I  have  been  drawing  cartoons 
for  a  year  and  they  are  all  about  cows  and  milk.  Have  you 
any  suggestions? 

A.  Send  them  to  Pure  Milk  News,  343  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  4,  111.  (Fooled  you,  didn't  I?  You  ask  a  foolish 
question,  you  get  a  sensible  answer!) 

Q.  /  have  been  writing  long  enough,  and,  I  imagine,  well 
enough  to  have  notes  scribbled  on  my  manuscripts  when 
they  are  returned.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  as  to  the 
importance  of  this,  and  what  the  notes  mean? 
A.  This  is  a  large  order.  (And  to  take  out,  yet!)  Many 
notes  scribbled  by  editors  are  almost  impossible  to  read, 
never  mind  understand.  I  have  two  before  me,  one  from 
a  fairly  successful  men's  magazine  and  the  other  from  a 
literary  magazine.  I  have  been  puzzling  over  them  for  a 
long  time.  It's  become  a  hobby.  The  one  from  Guts:  A 
Magazine  for  Fortitudinous  Males,  either  says,  "Sorry,  we 
recently  blubbed  the  faraday.  Try  cough  syrup."  Or, 
"Sorry,  we  recently  went  out  of  business.  Try  Seventeen.'* 
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The  one  from  the  literary  magazine  just  doesn't  say 
anything  no  matter  how  I  look  at  it.  As  close  as  I  can 
come  is,  "Traumatic  existentialism  with  Bach-like  touches 
too  lyric  for  our  best  in-depth  readers."  This,  of  course,  is 
sheer  nonsense.  (At  best.)  However,  editors  often  do  say 
something.  Often  they  say  "Too  slight,"  which  means 
there  is  not  enough  plot  and  not  enough  meat  on  the 
bones  of  what  plot  there  is.  "Good  idea  but  overwritten" 
means  you  could  cut  about  a  third  of  it  out  and  have  a 
better  story.  "Good,  but  not  our  sort  of  thing"  is  heart- 
warming, but  it  also  means  you  have  not  been  paying 
attention  to  what  the  magazine  is  publishing.  "Well 
written  but  not  very  strong,"  means  you  know  how  to 
write  but  you  have  not  yet  learned  what  constitutes  a 
story.    (Don't  feel  too  bad.  I  haven't,  either!) 

Q.  Is  it  O.K.  to  mention  cigarette  brands  and  real  auto- 
mobile names  in  a  short  story? 

A.  Magazines  will  usually  edit  them  out.  There  may  be 
times  when  the  name  of  a  product  is  vital  to  the  story,  but 
I  doubt  it.  If  you  mention  names  with  the  hope  of  getting 
some  of  the  product  free,  an  action  that  has  become  a 
television  scandal,  you  are  unlikely  to  benefit.  I  have  been 
mentioning  my  love  affair  with  the  Rolls-Royce  every 
time  I  could  for  twenty-five  years  and  I  have  never  even 
received  a  hub  cap. 

Q.  //  an  editor  is  interested  enough  to  scribble  "Too 
slight"  will  he  be  interested  enough  to  read  a  rewrite? 
A.  Offhand  (and  that's  the  way  we  do  it  around  here),  I 
would  say  that  an  editor  will  read  a  rewrite  if  you  attach  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  story  is  a  resubmission,  and  you 
hope  he  won't  mind  looking  at  it  again.  But  I  do  not 
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think  you  will  succeed  very  well  with  a  story  charged  as 
"Too  slight"  or  "Too  fat"  or  anything  like  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  editor  points  out  certain  phases  of  a 
story  that  he  found  otherwise  attractive,  and  says  those 
phases  disturb  him,  you  might  very  well  rewrite  the  yarn 
with  some  hope.  (I  hate  people  who  call  stories  "yarns." 
They're  the  kind  of  people  who  shoot  innocent  deer.)  I 
had  a  story  come  back  with  the  advice,  "This  story  had 
lots  of  champions,  but  the  final  vote  was  against  it  as 
beino  too  wild  for  our  best  use."  I  rewrote  it  taking  some 
of  the  wildness  out  of  it  and  sold  it.  But,  to  be  specific 
about  your  question  and  give  you  a  clear  answer  (which 
is  certainly  unlike  me),  if  one  editor  says  a  story  is  "too 
slight"  you  can  bet  practically  every  editor  will  say  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  success  with  mechanisms  that  help 
you  plot? 

A.  I  once  had  a  set  of  cards  that  you  shuffled  and  then 
went  through  looking  for  a  plot.  The  first  card,  like,  said, 
"The  hero  is  a  six-foot  Texas  sheep  rancher  with  warm 
blue  eyes  and  a  horse."  The  next  card  said,  "The  heroine 
is  a  pretty,  gentle,  wistful  girl  of  twenty-five  who  is  spend- 
ing five  years  in  a  state  prison  for  grand  larceny."  The 
third  card  said,  "They  meet  on  a  British  Overseas  plane 
en  route  to  Rotterdam."  I  stopped  right  there  because  I 
couldn't  think  of  how  to  spring  this  chick  from  the  clink, 
never  mind  route  her  via  BOAC. 

Q.  I  am  confused  when  I  read  in  market  data  in  the 
writers  magazines  about,  the  prices  paid  for  stories.  For 
example,  what  does,  "$10  to  $750"  mean? 

A.  It  means  you'll  get  $10. 
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Q.  Why  is  it  that  when  a  new  market  opens  up,  according 
to  market  lists,  and  then  I  send  them  a  manuscript,  it 
comes  back  telling  me  the  magazine  is  suspended? 
A.  You  have  to  move  fast  these  days.  The  trick  is  to  sell 
them  something  and  get  paid  for  it  just  before  they  stop 
publication.  This  gives  you  a  great  feeling  of  having  put 
something  over,  at  last,  not  only  on  editors  and  publishers 
but  possibly  on  the  magazine's  creditors. 

Q.  /  understand  that  being  under  contract  to  a  Holly- 
wood picture  studio  as  a  writer  is  a  goal  to  be  desired. 
What  do  you  think? 

A.  I  suppose  it  means  security.  But  it  is  awfully  uncom- 
fortable to  be  notified  the  studio  has  signed  up  a  whistling 
dog  and  wants  a  love  story  centered  around  the  animal  in 
ten  days — or  else. 

Q.  What  has  happened  to  all  the  pulp  magazines  and 

writers? 

A.  I  don't  know  what's  happened  to  the  magazines,  but 

the  writers  are  all  working  for  TV.  Can't  you  tell? 

Q.  I  resent  the  snide  approach  you  have  to  TV  and  radio 
and  motion  pictures.  I  think  they  are  capable  of  great  art. 
A.  So,  according  to  a  Kafka  story,  are  dogs,  but  it's  kind 
of  hard  to  prove.  While  I've  done  very  little  TV  work 
(because  I'm  smarter  than  I  look),  I  was  in  radio  from 
1937  until  the  fifties,  off  and  on,  as  a  staff  writer,  a  gag 
man  and  a  dramatic  freelance.  It  was  hell.  I  except  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  who  were  and  still 
are,  models  of  gentlemanliness  and  understanding.  I 
should  know.  I  did  two  hundred  comedy  dramas  for  them, 
and  they  never  changed  a  line,  as  I  think  I've  mentioned 
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before.  I  worked  for  pictures  in  Hollywood  in  the  late 
thirties,  and  it  was  pathetic. 

Q.  I  often  notice  prize  awards  for  novels  by  a  Canadian 
or  on  essentially  Canadian  subjects.  What  do  they  mean 
by  an  essentially  Canadian  subject? 

A.  I  don't  know.  Maple  Leaves,  probably.  Or  Black 
Horse  Ale. 
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Q.  What,  really,  is  a  novel? 

A.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  is  a  novel.  So  is  James 
Joyce'  Ulysses.  So  is  my  novel,  The  Happy  Time,  which 
is  really  not  a  novel. 

Q.  /  understand  you  work  directly  at  the  typewriter. 
Wouldn't  dictating  to  a  stenographer  or  a  tape  recorder 
be  easier? 

A.  After  years  of  experimentation,  I  find  I  am  keyed  com- 
pletely to  the  sound  and  movement  of  a  typewriter,  espe- 
cially a  noisy  one.  I  have  acquired  the  sort  of  rapport  with 
a  typewriter  that  a  few  fortunate  men  do  with  their  wives. 
(I  don't  mean  I  haven't  established  a  rapport  with  my 
wife,  but  that's  another  story  in  several  volumes.)  I  have 
a  tape  recorder,  and  I  read  plays  to  it  and  then  listen  to 
them  weeks  afterwards  with  a  certain  detachment.  But  I 
have  never  been  successful  in  creating  with  the  tape.  It 
comes  out  so  full  of  halting  "uh's"  and  "lemme  see's"  that 
I  get  bored  trying  to  transcribe  it.  When  I  do  hit  a  crea- 
tive few  moments  I  go  so  fast  I  can't  transcribe  it  at  all. 
(I  have  trouble  with  things,  anyway.  Whenever  it  says  on 
a  jar  of  pickles,  "New  Easy-to-get-off  Top!,"  I  never  can 
get  the  top  off.)   As  for  a  stenographer  .  .  .  well  ...  I 
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work  at  home  and  any  stenographer  approved  of  by  my 
wife  and  children  would  be  so  pathetically  decrepit  that 
nothing  would  come  of  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  Before  I 
was  married  I  tried  to  use  a  pretty  young  secretary  and 
while  the  results  were  charming,  not  much  work  was  done. 
I  think  it  is  all  a  matter  of  personal  choice,  like  going 
barefoot  or  not. 

Q.  How  would  an  unknown  writer  go  about  finding  a 
book  publisher  for  a  manuscript  that  has  taken  a  lifetime 
to  write? 

A.  I  can't  imagine  anyone  taking  a  lifetime  to  write  a 
book.  You  can  write  a  fair  book,  if  you  have  any  seating 
capacity  whatever,  in  about  three  months.  You  can  write 
a  fine  book  in  six  months.  After  all,  it  only  takes  nine 
months  to  have  a  baby.  However,  what  you  have  done 
with  your  lifetime  is  none  of  my  affair.  What  you  really 
want  to  know  is  what  an  unknown  writer  can  do  with  a 
completed  book  manuscript.  Well,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
take  some  unknown  brown  paper,  wrap  up  the  manu- 
script (including  an  envelope  and  return  postage),  and 
mail  it  at  Educational  Material  rates  to  any  of  a  list  of 
publishers. 

All  publishers  have  a  young  man  just  out  of  journalism 
school  or  a  young  girl  just  off  the  daisy  chain,  or  both, 
who  sit  in  a  cobwebby  cubbyhole  and  read  every  bit  of 
material  that  comes  in  and  is  not  engraved  on  the  head  of 
a  pin.  (I  don't  mean  the  young  man  and  the  girl  are  in 
the  same  cubbyhole.  Many  wealthy  publishers  have  two 
cubbyholes,  one  male  and  one  female.)  So  your  book  will 
be  read  by  someone  who  will  not  hold  his  job  very  long 
if  he  doesn't  come  up  with  some  likely  talent.  He  may  be 
stupid  but  he  is  eager  to  find  you.  If  he  finds  enough  good 
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scripts  or  can  encourage  enough  young  authors  to  turn 
out  good  scripts,  he  will  go  ever  onward  and  upward, 
ending  up  as  a  vice-president  with  the  privilege  of  having 
his  own  Bristol  Cream  Sherry  bottle  in  the  office. 

Incidentally,  I  wish  "unknown"  writers  wouldn't  worry 
so  much  about  it.  I  have  been  thrashing  out  all  over  the 
place  in  many  media  for  twenty  years,  and  just  the  other 
day  an  editor  wrote  me  he  had  read  a  story  of  mine  in 
another  magazine  and  was  deeply  touched  and  moved.  He 
concluded,  "I  never  knew  you  had  any  talent."  So  every- 
body is  unknown  to  somebody  or  other,  I  guess.  Besides, 
unknown  writers  get  all  the  breaks.  Nobody  shouts  in  glee 
when  a  story  is  accepted  from  Edna  Ferber,  but  the  night 
is  filled  with  music  and  fireworks  when,  say,  Gwen  Ly- 
saught  pulls  a  pipperoo  out  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  slush  pile. 

Q.  Why  are  you  always  so  flippant  and  sarcastic  when  a 
beginner  asks  a  question  that  is  possibly  a  little  odd?  Don't 
you  want  to  help? 

A.  I  starved,  got  my  heart  broken  a  dozen  times  and 
broke  a  dozen  hearts  to  get  even.  I  picked  up  cigarette 
butts  on  Seventh  Avenue  South  in  New  York  and  ate  the 
rolls  that  other  people  left  after  their  dinner  on  Holly- 
wood Boulevard.  I  have  been  hired,  fired,  disgraced, 
kicked  out,  pushed  in,  punched  in  the  nose,  booted  in  the 
can,  insulted,  degraded  and  lied  to.  All  this  in  my  vague 
attempt  to  be  a  writer,  or,  really,  more  correctly,  to  be 
alive  and  understanding  and  compassionate,  so  I  would 
know  how  to  write  and  what  to  write  about.  I  have  also 
brought  up  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  I  know,  in  the 
end,  that  you  cannot  help  anyone  or  teach  anyone  any- 
thing or  enrich  anyone's  life  or  make  him  stronger  and 
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more  understanding  unless  you  are  honest  in  relating 
your  own  experience  to  his.  I  have  said  it  before,  and  I 
will  say  it  again:  I  mean  the  little  story  of  Eckstein's 
canary.  He  heard  it  tapping  on  the  shell  to  get  out,  and 
he  tried  to  help  it  by  breaking  the  shell.  The  bird  was 
born  and  lived  his  whole  life  with  a  lame  leg  because  of 
love  and  tenderness  used  the  wrong  way.  The  bird  needed 
the  resistance  of  the  shell  at  that  precise  moment  to 
develop  its  leg.  Young  writers  need  the  struggle  or  they 
never  become  writers  at  all.  If,  by  chance,  they  get  pub- 
lished too  soon  their  work  is  precious  and  sterile.  Believe 
me,  my  banter  is  a  lot  better  than  my  bite. 

Q.  Every  time  I  sit  down  to  write  a  short  story  I  break 
out  into  a  rash.  Do  you  think  I  will  ever  be  able  to  write? 
A.  That  depends  on  where  the  rash  is. 

Q.  /  have  dreamed  for  years  of  selling  some  of  the  stories 
I  have  accumulated,  but  I  have  never  known  how  to  go 
about  it.  Should  I  just  write  an  editor  and  tell  him  I  am 
a  freelance  and  send  him  my  stories?  Or  what? 
A.  Dear  friends  and  gentle  hearts  and  all  that  cornbread, 
for  the  one-hundredth  time,  if  you  have  written  a  story, 
article  or  poem  and  want  to  send  it  to  a  magazine  just  put 
it  in  an  envelope,  include  an  envelope  for  returning  it, 
and  mail  the  darn  thing.  Do  not  be  timid,  self-conscious 
or  backward.  No  one  is  going  to  bite  you.  You  are  prob- 
ably just  going  to  get  your  story  back.  That  won't  kill  you. 
You  then  take  two  more  envelopes  and  send  the  story  out 
again.  I  have  sold  stories  on  the  23rd  time  out.  If  you  get 
discouraged,  remember  that  everybody  gets  sent  back,  even 
the  most  professional  of  us.  A  few  years  ago  an  editor  of 
Collier's  wrote  to  my  agent  (who  passed  the  note  on  to 
me) ,   "Some  people  get  better  as  the  years  go  by,  but 
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Fontaine  keeps  getting  worse."  /  am  still  around  shooting 
off  my  mouth,  but  you  know  where  Collier's  is! 

Q.   To  write  really  effectively  about  something  is  it  neces- 
sary to  experience  it? 
A.  Not  if  you're  writing  about  suicide,  for  example, 

Q.  What,  really,  are  your  qualifications  for  being  so  dog- 
matic about  everything  concerning  the  business  of  writ- 
ing? 

A.  I  didn't  think  I  was  dogmatic.  I  am  certainly  not  quali- 
fied to  judge  what  is  literature,  for  example,  and  what 
isn't.  As  far  as  the  business  of  writing  goes,  it  so  happens 
that  in  the  month  wherein  I  am  writing  this  reply  I  have 
stories  and  articles  in  The  Atlantic,  Vogue,  Coronet, 
Mayfair  (Canada) ,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  prob- 
ably a  few  I  haven't  looked  at  yet.  I  also  have  stories  ap- 
pearing in  three  Italian  magazines,  two  German  maga- 
zines and  several  Scandinavian  ones,  as  well  as  a  couple  in 
England.  This  is  not  a  terribly  unusual  state  of  affairs. 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  I  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
writing.  It  does  mean  that  I  know  how  to  write  and  sell 
to  almost  anyone  almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest  for  me?  Every  time 
a  manuscript  comes  back  rejected  I  get  sick. 
A.  This  is  not  a  medical  book. 

Q.  Do  you  think  prolific  writers  have  a  different  physical 
make-up  from  old  slow  pokes? 

A.  I  don't  know.  Years  ago  I  could  have  told  you  the 
physical  make-up  of  a  few  female  editors,  but  that  is  all 
behind  me  now.  As  for  writers,  I  know  I  have  a  plus- 15 
metabolism  and  a  rapid  pulse  rate.  I  suppose  that  makes 
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me  write  a  lot  more  than  some  people,  but  it  doesn't  make 
me  write  any  better. 

Q.  Should  I  slant  my  stories?  If  so,  how? 

A.  Toward  the  center.    (Or,  if  you're  a  Moslem,  toward 

Mecca.) 

Q.  /  often  would  like  to  send  manuscripts  to  British, 
Italian  and  German  magazines,  but  I  never  know  how  to 
enclose  return  postage.  Can  you  fill  me  in? 
A.  Frankly,  in  most  cases,  the  pounds,  liras  and  marks  you 
get  for  a  story  would  hardly  pay  the  postage,  but  it's  your 
career.  You  can  buy  international  reply  coupons  if  you 
want  to.  I  never  wanted  to  because,  as  I  understand  it,  you 
have  to  be  cleared  by  the  F.B.I,  and  have  the  consent  of 
the  State  Department.  This  may  be  only  a  rumor.  I  do 
know  the  Postal  Department  is  supposed  to  have  interna- 
tional reply  coupons,  but  when  you  try  to  get  them  and 
figure  the  thing  out,  why  you  get  into  all  sorts  of  laby- 
rinths and  get  asked  all  sorts  of  questions.  It's  like  going 
to  the  lost  and  found  department  of  a  store  where  you 
lost  a  bowling  ball.  You  have  to  describe  it,  and  explain 
there  is  a  hole  in  it,  and  it's  used  for  bowling  and  that  you 
lost  it  and  that  you're  a  responsible  citizen  with  a  good 
family  background.  Then  they  haven't  got  it.  I  hate  to 
say  this,  but  if  I  were  you  I'd  just  take  a  chance  and  mail 
the  darn  thing,  keeping  a  copy.  If  a  foreign  magazine 
hasn't  enough  money  to  mail  it  back,  they're  not  worth 
dallying  with.  Besides,  if  you  can  sell  a  story  in  Rome,  you 
can  sell  it  in  America  for  a  lot  more  money.  Foreign 
magazines  use  the  same  things  American  magazines  use. 
I  have  sold  a  couple  of  hundred  stories  in  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  Australia,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  so  on  (even  the 
Soviet  Union) .  These  stories  came  right  out  of  Redbook, 
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Atlantic ,  Cosmopolitan,  Reader's  Digest  and  so  on.  If  you 
can  sell  in  America,  you  can  have  an  agent.  If  you  have 
an  agent,  he  will  cooperate  with  a  foreign  agent  who  will 
send  everything  you  write  around  the  world,  and  he'll 
probably  be  cheaper  than  postal  coupons.  If  you  persist  in 
what  you  want  to  do  you  can  always  go  to  the  nearest 
Italian  or  German  or  British  consul  and  buy  some  of  his 
country's  stamps  from  him.  You  should  dress  in  a  frock 
coat  and  homburg  and  try  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country.  Otherwise,  you  may  ask  for  stamps  and  get 
lasagna,  for  example. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  necessary  characteristic 
for  one  who  wishes  to  be  successful  writing  for  motion 
pictures  and  television? 
A.  A  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  second-rate. 

Q.  When  do  you  think  a  person  is  ready  to  take  a  chance 
on  earning  a  living  as  a  free-lance? 

A.  Adults  ask  the  darndest  questions!  For  the  average 
man  I  would  say,  just  for  the  sake  of  saying  something, 
that  any  year  in  which  you  netted  $8,000  to  $10,000  from 
your  writing  would  be  a  good  time.  Surely  not  before. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  place  $2.00  on  Silky  Sullivan  to  show  in  the 

third  at  Belmont. 

A.  Sorry.  Down  the  hall  and  second  door  to  the  left. 

Q.  /  would  like  to  know  some  of  the  rules  for  writing  a 
novel.  For  example,  should  the  chapters  be  all  the  same 
length,  and  should  I  number  them  consecutively? 
A.  I  like  to  think  there  are  no  rules  for  writing  a  novel, 
but,  of  course,  there  are,  only  I  don't  happen  to  know 
them!  In  fact,  often  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  a  novel  really 
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is.  So  unsure  have  I  been  that  a  book  I  wrote  called 
Almost  An  Apple  has,  on  the  title  page,  the  notation: 
"almost  a  novel,  by  Robert  Fontaine."  This  is  because 
every  time  I  write  a  novel  a  publisher  looks  at  it  in  clear 
daylight  and  says,  "This  just  isn't  a  novel.  It's  touching, 
humorous,  moving,  poetic,  beautiful.  It  has  characters 
who  are  tender  and  alive  and  loving.  The  situations  are 
warm  and  interesting.  But  it  isn't  a  novel  so  we  can't 
publish  it."  So  how  would  I  know  what  a  novel  is?  Only 
publishers  know. 

As  for  your  specific  questions,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
chapters  should  all  be  the  same  length.  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  shouldn't,  either.  In  fact,  I  never  thought  of  it 
before.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  though,  I  guess  chapters 
couldn't  very  well  be  the  same  length  because  of  the 
different  things  that  happen  in  them.  In  the  first  chapter, 
say,  Tedwellow  is  wooing  Elspeth  on  the  heath  in  the  fog. 
He  is  wooing  her  in  a  pretty  complicated  manner  and  it 
takes  up  a  lot  of  pages.  When  he  is  done,  the  chapter  is 
ended,  and  it  runs  maybe  thirty  pages.  Now,  in  the  next 
chapter,  Elspeth,  who  has  had  strict  bringing-up  in  spite 
of  her  nymphomania,  is  filled  with  remorse  over  what 
happened  on  the  heath.  Now  a  woman's  remorse  doesn't 
last  very  long  in  regard  to  this  sort  of  thing,  so  the  chap- 
ter would  be  a  lot  shorter.  Then,  when  we  come  to  the 
third  chapter  where  Lord  Hucklewaite  comes  down  from 
London  to  shoot  grouse  and  finds  a  woman's  garter  on  the 
heath,  we  would  have  a  chapter  not  so  long  as  the  wooing 
but  longer  than  the  remorse  because  a  lot  of  pages  are 
going  to  be  taken  up  with  the  nobleman's  thoughts,  which 
are  turgid  and  complex,  especially  since  he  is  Elspeth's 
guardian,  she  being  the  heiress  to  Fallen  Pinnacles,  a  vast 
estate  that  includes  both  the  heath  and  the  fog. 
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I  think  this  makes  it  clear  that  no  two  chapters  would 
naturally  fall  into  the  same  number  of  pages.  As  for  num- 
bering pages  consecutively,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule. 
Readers  have  found,  however,  that  if  chapter  two  comes 
right  after  chapter  one  it  is  simpler  than  having  to  thumb 
through  the  book  to  find  it.  Sometimes,  chapters  are  not 
numbered  at  all.  Instead  there  is  a  little  bit  like,  "In 
which  Lord  Copperstern  fails  to  break  the  will  of  his 
daughter  Penelope  and  is  persuaded  to  do  away  with  him- 
self by  hanging,  only  to  be  saved  by  his  Aunt  Alice  who 
cuts  him  down  by  mistake."  This  is  a  nice  little  system 
and,  if  you  ever  become  a  classic,  will  help  high  school 
students  to  review  your  book  without  reading  it. 

Q.  Is  it  true  editors  buy  stories  from  their  friends? 

A.  Yep,  and  from  their  enemies,  too.  Just  so  long  as  it's 

the  best  story  they  can  find. 

Q.  You  know  what  I  meant. 
A.  I  did,  but  did  you? 

Q.  /  think  it's  wonderful  the  way  authors  reach  out  their 
hands  across  the  world  to  help  each  other.  That's  why  I 
know  you  won't  mind  reading  my  short  story.  Love  Is  A 
Ripe  Pineapple  and  showing  me  how  to.  .  .  . 
A.  Stop  right  there! 

Q.  /  would  like  to  supplement  my  income  by  making 
some  money  as  a  writer,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  special- 
ize in.  Have  you  any  suggestions? 

A.  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  pick  up  a  magazine  and 
you  see  articles  like,  "Are  Our  Public  Schools  Hotbeds  of 
Platonic  Love?",  "I  Was  A  Scurvy  Scurvy  Victim!",  "Can 
This  Marriage  Be  Broken  Up  in  Time?",  "Let's  Take  the 
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Pinochle  Out  of  Local  Government/'  "The  Doctor  Talks 
About  Female  S-x  Prob — ms,"  "Are  You  Holding  Your 
Toothbrush  Properly?",  and  "I  Visit  Adolph  Hitler  and 
Get  A  Cold  Reception."  This  is  enough  to  make  anyone 
who  wants  to  supplement  his  income  wonder.  My  advice 
is  not  to  specialize  at  all.  Every  day,  when  I  worked  on  a 
Washington  newspaper,  I  was  handed  a  few  publicity 
sheets,  and  I  went  out  and  checked  up  and  wrote  a  feature 
story,  by-lined  and  illustrated.  Every  day,  mind  you.  It 
was  wonderful  training,  and  I  learned  how  to  write  about 
the  first  man  on  the  earth,  Washington  protocol,  the 
habits  of  mosquitoes,  how  fire  alarm  systems  work,  the 
problem  of  chewing  gum  in  theaters  and  how  a  strip-tease 
artist  feels  about  her  work.  Anything  that  makes  a  writer 
curious  will  make  an  article  (or  the  background  for  a 
story)  .  A  writer  who  isn't  curious  about  nearly  everything 
is  handicapped.  I  know  a  specialist  who  made  a  fortune 
writing  with  doctors  about  gall  bladders  and  livers  and 
all  kinds  of  fancy  diseases.  That's  all  she  ever  wrote  and 
she  got  so  she  couldn't  look  an  aspirin  in  the  face  or  a 
doctor  anywhere.  I  think  you  can  get  yourself  horribly 
boxed  in  by  specializing. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  dream  up  stories  while  you're  sleeping? 

A.  Usually  I  dream  about  fair  women,  but  when  I  happen 
to  dream  about  writing,  I  dream  I  am  making  a  speech 
accepting  the  Nobel  Prize  while  fair  women  squeal  with 
delight. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  censorship  is  necessary  because  au- 
thors often  distort  and  over-emphasize  things  like,  say,  sex? 

A.  It  isn't  authors,  it's  censors  who  distort  and  over- 
emphasize things  like,  say,  sex. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  writing  easy  or  difficult? 

A.  I  find  it  difficult  to  write.  I  find  it  even  more  difficult 

not  to. 

Q.  /  am  burning  with  zeal  to  be  a  writer.  I  want  all  the 
brilliant  and  stupendous  ideas  in  my  head  to  be  put  on 
paper  so  the  world  will  take  notice.  If  you  help  me  it  will 
be  like  throwing  a  lifeline  to  a  drowning  man. 
A.  Have  a  sledge-hammer,  zealous. 

Q.  Aren't  you  awfully  mean  sometimes? 
A.  Yes,  but  only  sometimes. 

Q.  Is  it  all  right  to  sell  the  same  article  twice?  I  have  done 
research  on  worms  for  several  years,  and  it  seems  a  shame 
to  waste  all  that  time  on  just  one  piece. 
A.  You  can't  sell  the  same  article  twice  but  you  can  sell 
articles  on  worms  from  different  angles  (especially  if 
they're  angle  worms.  O-ho!) .  You  can  do  something  on 
the  sex  life  of  worms  and  then  something  on  a  worm's-eye 
view  of  fishermen.  You  can  work  out  a  piece  on  worms  as 
pets,  worms  as  food,  and  worms  as  art  objects.  There  is 
no  limit  as  long  as  the  supply  of  worms  holds  out.  Then 
you  can  go  on  to  ants. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  something  being  in  the  public 
domain? 

A.  Oh,  lookey,  now,  really,  a  full-length  course  in  law  is 
not  my  aim  in  these  pages.  I  don't  know  what  my  aim  is, 
but  it  isn't  that.  However,  I  will  try  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion, fool  that  I  am,  but  I  take  no  responsibility.  News 
items  are  in  the  public  domain.  Uncopyrighted  material 
is  in  the  public  domain  if  published.  Uncopyrighted 
material   in   manuscript   form   is   protected   by  common 
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law.  (That's  the  one  that  lets  you  off  if  you  shoot  your 
wife's  lover  and  you  have  a  good  lawyer,  too.)  Most  copy- 
righted material  is  in  the  public  domain  after  56  years.  I 
think  it  is.  You  can  steal  all  you  want  from  Dickens  or 
Aristotle,  but  if  someone  else  steals  first  and  changes  it 
around  you  cannot  steal  what  he  stole  and  use  it  the  way 
he  changed  it  around.  A  reasonable  amount  of  rewriting, 
changing  around,  additions  to  the  text  and  so  on  make  a 
work  copyrightable  again.  Homer  is  not  copyright  but  a 
translation  would  be.  Homer  is  in  the  public  domain.  You 
can  translate  all  you  like,  but  you  can't  copy  someone 
else's  translation  unless  the  copyright  has  run  out  on  that, 
in  which  case  it  is  in  the  public  domain. 

I  once,  oddly  enough,  collected  some  material  of  my 
own,  a  part  of  which,  by  some  freak  had  not  been  copy- 
right. An  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  entire  book  in 
the  public  domain,  but  legal  lights  decided  that  since,  in 
putting  the  material  into  the  book,  I  had  altered  it  sub- 
stantially I  automatically  gained  a  new  copyright  in  the 
material.  The  whole  thing  is  very  tricky  and  I'm  very 
tired.  For  example,  a  common  law  copyright  lasts  forever 
in  some  instances  and  might  be  better  than  a  genuine 
copyright,  but  it's  all  so  mixed  up  that  even  lawyers  have 
headaches  with  it.  There  are  many  excellent  works  avail- 
able in  public  libraries  on  copyright  law.  I  suggest  you 
read  them  all  carefully  and  probably  drive  yourself  nuts. 

Q.  /  often  get  outlines  for  non-fiction  back  with  a  note 
that  the  editor  would  like  to  see  the  finished  article.  When 
I  send  out  the  article  it  comes  back  rejected.  Why? 
A.  You  write  better  outlines  than  you  do  pieces. 

Q.  How  does  one  go  about  figuring  who  is  the  typical 
reader  of  slick  fiction? 
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A.  Heavens,  I  don't  know!  They  used  to  say  you  had  to 
write  tersely  and  sparingly  for  the  reader  on  the  run.  Now 
I  think  you  have  to  holler  your  head  off  for  the  reader 
who  is  asleep  before  his  TV  set.  Actually,  in  trying  to 
write  commercial  fiction  I  try  to  find  a  compromise  be- 
tween what  will  please  a  few  editors  I  know,  and  what 
pleases  myself.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  very  good  way  but 
it's  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  take  more  care  with  things  that  might  earn 
you  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  than  you  do  with  some- 
thing you  know  will  only  get  you  ten  bucks? 
A.  No.  I  don't  write  like  that.  I  don't  take  much  care  in 
the  generally  meant  sense.  I  am  always  told  I  should, 
though.  I  sit  down,  and  it's  like  sitting  in  with  a  jazz  band, 
a  theme  starts  singing  in  my  head  or  a  character  or  some- 
thing and  I  pick  it  up  and  play  with  it  and  blow  it 
around,  trying  to  bring  it  to  an  end  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way  and  when  it's  done  I  decide  whether  it's 
for  Vogue  or  for  Dell's  1000  Jokes.  I  think  I  might  be 
rich  if  I  could  do  otherwise.  It  probably  wouldn't  be 
much  fun,  though. 

Q.  You  mean  you  never  rewrite  anything? 
A.  I'm  a  business  man  and  I  rewrite  when  I  am  asked  to 
and  I  often  sell  things  that  I  have  rewritten,  but  it  is  not 
the  same  sort  of  excitement  or  fun  or  music  or  love  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  It  is  a  different  thing,  like 
baking  a  cake,  but  baking  a  cake  is  an  honorable  craft. 

Q.   What  are  your  main  worries? 

A.  Smoking  too  much,  talking  too  much  and  not  being 

compassionate  enough  to  people. 


XII 
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Q.  Are  titles  really  very  important? 

A.  I  think  they  are.  Recently  I  sent  out  a  story  called  No 
One  At  All  Cares  and  an  editor  sent  it  back  with  a  note 
scribbled,  "And  neither  do  I."  Very  discouraging.  I'm 
not  sure,  though,  that  titles  are  so  important  in  selling  to 
an  editor.  I  think  editors  think  titles  are  important  in 
selling  the  story  to  readers.  This  may  be  true.  One  story 
I  wrote  called  "This  Boy  Is  Crazy"  was  written  over  again 
and  sold  to  the  Post  under  the  title,  "If  I  Live  To  Be 
Forty."  It  appeared  in  the  magazine  as  "The  Girl  In  The 
Window."  Possibly  it  will  be  made  into  a  movie  called 
Ben  Hur. 

Q.  /  would  like  to  write  lyrics  for  popular  songs  but  I 
don't  know  where  to  begin. 

A.  Popular  songs  can  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
Rock  'n'  roll,  popular  and  musical  comedy. 

Lyrics  for  rock  'n'  roll  music  are  usually  a  combination 
of  noises  resulting  from  gastric  stress  occurring  while 
stamping  the  feet  and  plucking  on  a  gee-tar.  To  transcribe 
these  for  permanent  record  requires  a  quick  hand  and  a 
steady  stomach.  Writing  such  a  lyric  had  better  be  left  to 
those  fellows  to  whom  it  comes  naturally.  It  might  be 
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noted,  in  passing,  that  some  rock  'n'  roll  musicians  use 
folk  songs  or,  really,  pseudofolk  songs.  To  write  one  of 
these  requires  simple  repetition  and  a  weak-minded  idea. 
For  example: 

My  true  love  has  a  dark  brown  wart, 
A  dark  brown  wart  my  true  love  has. 
This  wart,  were't  went,  I  sure  would  miss; 
The  dark  brown  gone  wart  of  my  fair  lass. 
(Repeat  twelve  times) 

Popular  songs,  with  the  exception  of  novelty  songs  that 
are  not  predictable,  generally  have  to  do  with  love  gained 
or  love  lost.  Love  may  be  gained  abruptly  (''All  of  A 
Sudden,  Like,  You're  Mine!") ,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
constant  agitation  ("I  Knocked  on  the  Door  of  Heaven 
for  Centuries  and  At  Last,  My  Angel  Lifted  the  Latch"). 
Love  is  lost  in  many  ways,  sometimes  by  the  treachery  of 
a  close  pal  ("The  Pal  That  I  Batted  For  Stole  Home  with 
the  Girl  I  Loved") ,  by  a  misunderstanding  ("If  You 
Knew  How  Many  Fathoms  Deep  My  Love  Lay  You'd 
Drop  Me  a  Line"),  or  by  being  overzealous  ("I  Guess  It 
Would  Of  Been  a  Different  Story  If  I  Had  Only  Bruised 
You  Just  a  Little  Bit  More").  Here  is  a  sample  of  a  love 
lyric  that  will  sell  every  time: 

Now  That  You're  Gone 
Now  that  you're  gone 
My  heart's  grown  cold. 
Think  what  you  done 
By  being  so  bold. 

You  took  the  honey  with  which  I  drew  flies 
You  took  my  money  with  which  I  bought  sighs. 
You  took  the  best  part  o'  me 
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The  very  aort'  o'  me 
The  kidneys  and  heart  o'  me. 
Leaving  no  part  o'  me 
Now  that  you're  gone. 
(I  said)  Now  that  you're  gone  a-way! 

In  musical  comedy,  while  the  popular  love  song  is 
usually  prevalent  for  the  use  of  disc  jockeys  (a  race  of  the 
feeble-minded  with  steady  incomes) ,  the  distinctive  show 
tune  usually  has  a  very  clever  lyric  and  a  tart  attitude. 
Here  would  be  a  typical  one  that  you  may  steal  if  you 
wish: 

Listen  Egghead,  I  find  you  efficacious 
Your  sweet  old  brain  is  awfully  perspicacious 
You've  got  that  old  gray  matter  that  I  love  to  touch, 
That  cerebral  magic  that  I  adore  so  much. 

You've  got  brains 

And  that's  what's  got  me! 

You  take  pains 

To  think;  it's  got  me! 

You've  a  quietly  rational 
Divinely  passion-al 
Way  of  thinking; 
An  utterly  coherent, 
Lightwine-and-beer-ent, 
Way  of  drinking, 
That  gives  me  a  trauma, 
Oh,  Mama! 
You've  got  brains! 

With  the  above  samples  I  don't  think  you  can  go  wrong. 
I  never  have. 
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Q.  Whenever  I  send  manuscripts  folded  a  certain  way 
they  come  back  folded  differently.  Why? 
A.  It  is  a  tradition  in  many  magazines  that  goes  back  for 
centuries,  to  send  back  all  manuscripts  folded  in  half  in 
an  envelope  in  which  they  must  be  folded  three  times, 
or  vice  versa.  I  am  told  that  most  editorial  offices  employ 
elderly  and  partly  retired  gentlemen  to  supplement  their 
Social  Security  by  coming  in  every  other  day  and  folding 
manuscripts  for  return.  Obviously  this  becomes  monoton- 
ous and  the  old  boys  sooner  or  later  start  being  creative, 
often  ending  up  with  manuscripts  folded  into  the  shape 
of  boats,  airplanes,  monkeys,  flowers  and  such,  as  in  Japa- 
nese Origami,  a  distinct  and  fascinating  art  of  paper- 
folding.  I,  myself,  usually  trip  them  by  sending  in  my 
manuscripts  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  dollar  sign  as  a  hint. 
I  have  not  always  successfully  avoided  being  outdone  in 
this  matter  for  as  recently  as  yesterday  one  of  my  creations 
came  back  inside  a  bottle! 

Q.  /  am  the  one  who  asked  about  song  lyrics.  I  find  you 
full  of  information  and  stuff,  but  how  about  a  wholesome, 
family  ballad? 

A.  I  try  to  avoid  the  wholesome  in  my  work  but  here  are  a 
few  lines  from  my  father's  latest,  taken  from  a  musical 
comedy  copyright  by  Louis  A.  Fontaine: 

Have  a  hard-boiled  egg\ 

Have  a  hard-boiled  egg\ 

Raise  it  high 

To  the  sky 

Up  above. 

If  you're  feeling  sad  and  wistful 

Why  don't  you  try  a  fistful 
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Of  those  hard-boiled  eggs 

Just  like  mother  used  to  make  .  .  . 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  price  you  ask  to  answer 
questions  and  how  it  compares  with  others  in  the  field? 
A.  The  price  for  asking  questions,  never  mind  answering 
them,  of  a  personal  nature  is  $1,000  in  advance.  The  price 
for  asking  questions  pertaining  to  art,  literature,  kidney 
diseases,  noises  in  the  head,  and  alcoholism  is  by  arrange- 
ment and  compares  very  unfavorably  with  almost  every- 
body in  the  field  or  out  of  it.  Questions  about  matters  on 
which  I  am  uninformed  I  answer  freely. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  all  something  about  literary  frauds 

through  history? 

A.  Don't  get  personal. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  what  time  of  the  year  is  best  to  sub- 
mit stories  to  magazines  about  the  Kentucky  Derby? 
A.  Stories   about   the    Kentucky   Derby   should   be    sub- 
mitted about  six  months  in  advance  of  the  race  and  should 
contain,  if  possible,  the  name  of  the  winner. 

Q.  /  am  very  much  interested  in  how  television  programs 
are  put  together.  Could  you  give  me  some  hint? 
A.  My  work  in  television  has  been  limited  so  I  have  to 
rely  on  hearsay.  Actually,  according  to  my  informants, 
very  few  TV  programs  are  planned  deliberately.  Gen- 
erally, about  ten  minutes  before  the  show,  the  actors  all 
get  together  and  the  villain  says,  "Suppose  I  start  off  say- 
ing, Til  get  you  if  you're  not  out  of  town  by  sundown?'  ' 
Then  the  hero  will  say,  "Yeah.  And  I'll  be  the  young, 
cowardly  son  of  a  brave  but  dead  sheriff."  Then  the  in- 
genue says,  "Suppose,  for  a  change,  I  be  the  pretty  school 
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marm  from  the  East,  and  it's  my  gold  mine  the  villain 
is  after."  A  little  talk  like  this  and  the  rest  of  the  show 
is  ad-libbed.  Sometimes  actual  scripts  are  written,  and 
these  are  printed  on  a  prompter,  but  very  few  actors  have 
good  enough  eyesight  to  read  them.  I  suspect  it  is  not  as 
bad  as  all  this.  I  imagine  a  few  of  the  ad-lib  shows  are 
scripted  and  rehearsed  in  advance.  Most  of  the  comedy 
shows,  of  course,  have  canned  laughter  so  it  doesn't  matter 
at  all  what  the  script  is  like. 

Q.  /  have  a  novel  I  would  like  to  sell  and  have  banned 
in  Boston.  I  understand  this  means  instantaneous  success. 
Is  the  process  very  expensive? 

A.  I'm  afraid  that  as  far  as  Boston  goes  the  process  would 
be  quite  expensive.  The  Massachusetts  law  on  the  matter, 
as  I  read  it,  has  now  made  the  book  the  defendant  in  cases, 
so  that  the  entire  volume  must  be  judged  as  obscene  by  a 
jury  or  a  sitting  of  judges.  No  one  is  likely  to  try  very 
much  banning  of  any  book  under  those  circumstances. 
Beyond  that,  the  Supreme  Court  has  maintained  that  a 
book  must  be  obscene  in  intent  and  totally  so;  that  is,  one 
cannot  judge  a  book  obscene  because  of  obscene  passages 
in  it.  The  Supreme  Court  (of  the  nation,  that  is)  has 
further  ruled  that  sex,  obscenity  and  nudity  are  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous.  Sex,  the  court  has  said,  is  a  basic  in- 
gredient in  our  lives  and  everyone  is  vitally  interested  in 
it.  I  guess  if  you  really  tried  you  could  write  a  book  that 
would  be  banned  but  it  would  have  to  be  so  obviously 
nasty  that  you  might  go  to  jail  for  it.  (I  presume  when 
you  speak  of  having  a  book  banned  you  mean  on  the 
grounds  of  obscenity.  I  imagine  if  you  wrote  a  book  rip- 
ping Massachusetts'  politicians  up  the  back  you  might  find 
it  banned  quite  promptly  but  that  is  a  dark  horse  in  a 
different  party.) 
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Q.  J  wrote  an  article  and  sent  it  to  a  magazine  called  The 
National  Buggy  Whip  Journal.  To  my  surprise  the  piece 
appeared  in  the  July  issue  and  I  never  got  a  cent  for  it 
nor  a  word  from  the  editor.  I  wrote  a  calm  letter  to  him 
but  I  got  no  reply.  Now  what? 

A.  I  would  appear  on  the  premises  of  the  magazine  in 
question  with  a  dirk  raised  to  strike.  That  should  do  it. 
Anything  less  would  be  evading  your  duty  as  a  man  and  a 
writer.  Anything  less  will  probably  not  get  you  the  money, 
either. 

Q.  /  would  like  to  draw  funny  cartoons,  but  I  have  never 
known  how  to  go  about  it.  What  kind  of  paper  should  I 
use,  etc.?  I  used  to  write  poetry  a  lot,  but  that  is  all  the 
experience  I  have  had. 

A.  I  guess  everybody  used  to  write  poetry  a  lot,  bless  their 
hearts.  I  wish  they  had  all  gone  on  writing  poetry.  I  wish 
they  could  have  afforded  to.  My  first  writing  was  poetry 
published  in  columns  in  New  York  newspapers.  I  wanted 
very  much  to  be  a  poet  because  I  was  in  love.  Not  with 
anybody  in  particular,  you  see.  Just  with  everybody, 
especially  young  girls.  Young  girls  were  all  beautiful  in 
those  days,  and  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  be  in  love  with 
them  and  to  write  poetry  for  them.  I  couldn't  afford 
flowers  or  tickets  for  the  Follies,  so  I  wrote  poems  de- 
dicated "To  Kay,"  "To  Marj."  and  so  on.  It  worked 
wonderfully  well  and  for  a  brief  while  I  was  remarkably 
happy.  But,  there,  I  am  wandering. 

I  have  completed  in  three  years  almost  one  year  of  the 
Famous  Artists  Correspondence  Course  in  cartooning  and 
have  published  a  few  cartoons.  One  of  these  days  F.A.  is 
going  to  lower  the  boom  on  me   for  not  finishing  the 
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course  in  the  prescribed  time,  and  they  are  going  to  get 
some  mighty  sweltering  letters  from  me,  not  that  their 
course  isn't  wonderful,  but  do  they  think  that's  all  I  have 
to  do?  Meanwhile,  back  at  the  drawing  board,  you  get  up 
a  batch  of  what  are  called  "roughs"  but  are  as  good  as 
you  can  make  them.  These  consist  of  drawings,  best  in 
India  ink,  on  good,  white  typewriter  paper  with  a  caption 
typed  or  printed  on  the  paper,  and  your  name,  address 
and  zone  number  on  the  back.  If  an  editor  likes  your 
stuff  he  will  O.K.  a  rough,  and  you  can  draw  it  on  regular 
Bristol  board  and  make  it  better.  Often  editors  will  buy 
the  roughs  and  forget  the  improvement.  I  should  warn 
you  that  cartoons  require  funny  ideas.  Here  are  a  couple 
I  have  never  been  able  to  draw  satisfactorily.  A  little  boy 
in  an  Indian  suit  has  an  empty  bow  in  his  hand.  His 
mother,  bending  over,  has  an  arrow  firmly  planted  in  her 
rear.  She  says,  "Herman!  Not  when  my  back  is  turned!" 
Here  is  another.  A  car  is  leading  firmly  in  the  Indiana- 
polis Speedway.  On  the  back  of  the  car  it  says,  "Caution. 
Student  Driver."  Finally  there  is  one  where  we  see  an 
office  marked:  ACME  NOVELTY  CO.  IDEAS  DEPT. 
A  dour  boss  is  behind  a  desk.  A  young,  eager  salesman  has 
a  buxom  blonde  on  his  arm.  The  boss  says,  "What's  it 
made  of?"   (Oh,  well,  I'm  just  a  beginner,  too.) 

Q.  J  find  the  use  of  a  typewriter  on  my  desk  difficult. 
Sooner  or  later,  usually  when  I  am  at  the  height  of  my 
story,  paper,  reference  books,  ash  trays  and  apples  begin 
falling  off  the  desk,  distracting  me.  It's  driving  me  crazy. 

A.  It  drives  me  crazy,  too.  I  have  often  dreamed  of  nailing 
everything  down,  just  once.  But  it  has  always  remained 
just  a  dream.  I  suppose  you  could  make  a  small  beginning 
by  eating  the  apples. 
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Q.  Would  you  care  to  predict  what  1970  might  hold  for 
writers? 

A.  I  wouldn't  mind  predicting  except  that  my  prediction 
as  well  as  the  prediction  of  anyone  else  about  anything 
will  be  largely  a  matter  of  wishful  thinking.  I  believe  by 
1970  we  should  have  a  return  to  a  predominance  of  fic- 
tion in  magazines.  You  can  only  publish  so  many  articles 
on  feminine  hygiene,  two  thousand  ways  to  cook  eggs  and 
my  discovery  of  the  white  queen  of  the  jungle,  before 
people  get  fed  up  with  it.  The  life  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  so  lacking  in  love  and  lyricism  and  poetry  and 
sweet,  affectionate  laughter  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  demand 
will  be  made  for  something  more  nourishing  than  the 
contents  of  the  present  magazines.  This  present  genera- 
tion at  the  high  school  and  college  level  needs  discipline 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
become  vaguely  aware  of  the  need  for  being  moved  and 
instructed  by  the  imagination  of  good  men  rather  than 
by  the  monotonous  details  of  how  to  bathe  a  baby.  In 
recent  years  a  number  of  my  less  realistic  and  more  il- 
luminating and  lyrical  stories  have  found  their  way  into 
high  school  and  college  textbooks,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
sort  of  piece  would  have  been  even  considered  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

In  the  field  of  the  novel  we  have  seen  a  slight  swing 
away  from  the  tiresome  historical  novel  (I  mean  the 
pseudo-historical  novel),  and  we  are  in  for  a  spell  of  the 
details  of  rape  and  the  anatomy  of  fornication.  This  is 
caused  by  the  terrible  frustration  and  the  overwhelming 
guilt  feelings  associated  with  sex  by  the  American  people 
("the  only  country  where  love  is  a  problem") .  But  we 
are  learning  that  love  is  a  part  of  life  and  sex  a  part  of 
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love,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  sex  for  its  own  sake  will  con- 
tinue very  long  to  attract  many  readers,  any  more  than 
violence  will  attract  them  forever,  as  it  does  now  in  the 
contemporary  theater  and  television.  I  hope  I  am  right.  I 
certainly  hope  I  am  here  to  find  out! 

Q.  A  publisher  has  offered  to  publish  my  book  for  two 
thousand  dollars,  giving  me  a  five  hundred  dollar  advance 
and  no  royalties.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  this  book 
published.  How  does  it  sound  to  you? 

A.  It  sounds  to  me  right  off  that  you  are  out  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  which  is  not  what  /  call  living  the  Good 
Life.  Any  book  that  is  any  good  will  find  a  publisher 
using  regular  royalty  arrangements.  Any  book  that  isn't 
good  shouldn't  be  published.  You  think  it  will  please  your 
ego  to  have  a  book  in  print,  no  matter  how  you  did  it.  It 
won't.  People  will  say  the  book  is  no  good  and  that  you 
paid  for  its  publication  yourself  and  that  you  are  a  vain 
old  gasbag. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  to  save  on  typewriter  ribbons?  They 
are  a  big  expense  to  me. 

A.  To  me,  too.  If  you  buy  an  all-black  ribbon  you  can 
use  both  the  top  and  bottom  by  shifting  that  little  doo- 
flickey  to  "red"  after  you've  worn  it  out  on  "black." 
Most  5  &  10  cent  stores  carry  ribbons  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  I  think  you  better  run  down  right  away  judging 
from  that  pale  grey  writing  on  your  letter. 

Q.  My  daughter,  aged  nine  years  and  seven  months,  has 
written  a  short  story  about  a  dog  who  went  wild  and  ate 
her  grandmother.  It  has  some  very  good  touches.  Should  I 
encourage  her  to  submit  it  to  the  magazines? 
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A.  Why  not  wait  until  she  is  ten  or  eleven?  No  use  push- 
ing her.  How  does  her  grandmother  feel  about  it? 

Q.  Help!  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  be  a  writer  because 
I  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  I  just  think  so.  But  I  don't  want  to 
spend  years  stumbling  all  over  the  place  getting  started.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  pay  you  for  help,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  I'm  getting. 

A.  Your  letter,  in  some  form  or  another,  reaches  me  and 
hundreds  of  other  writers,  teachers,  writers'  magazines 
several  times  a  day.  First,  I  will  be  caustic,  because  your 
type  needs  it.  I  suppose  you  think  you  can  be  a  writer 
because  you  have  a  typewriter  (you  need  a  new  ribbon, 
by  the  way)  and  some  paper.  I  happen  to  have  a  knife  but 
I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  stretch  out  for  me  to  take  out  your 
gall  stones.  If  you  want  to  be  a  writer  the  very  best  way 
to  be  one  is  to  stumble  all  over  the  place  for  a  few  years.  A 
great  deal  of  a  writer's  style  and  subject  matter  is  based 
on  his  experience  with  life.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  also  based 
on  his  hunger  and  pain  and  suffering  and  humiliation 
trying  to  be  a  writer. 

Anyone  willing  to  spend  some  years  reading,  studying 
books  on  the  subject,  writing  a  thousand  words  daily, 
observing  with  curiosity  and  love  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bors will  be  able  to  be  a  writer  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
express  himself  fairly  well,  and,  perhaps,  reveal  some  facet 
of  human  love  and  despair  that  has  not  yet  been  seen;  or 
portray  more  vividly  a  few  emotions  that  are  well  covered. 
Beyond  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  writer's  own  heart  and 
dignity  and  compassion  and  absolutely  sickening  desire 
to  convey  something  bright  and  wonderful  to  his  fellow 
creatures.  I  do  not  want  your  money  or  any  other  writer's 
money  because  I  could  not  give  you  or  any  other  beginner 
what  he  wants.  If  you  want  to  live,  live  and  don't  depend 
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on  anyone  else.  If  you  want  to  write,  write  and  don't  de- 
pend on  anyone  else.  If  you  want  to  write  for  purely 
commercial  reasons,  there  are  all  sorts  of  writers'  maga- 
zines and  guidebooks  and  courses  available.  If  you  want  to 
write  because  you  can't  bear  not  writing,  then  start. 

Q.  Help!  Help!  I  am  a  female  writer  who  just  moved  to 
Albany  and  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  writers'  club 
here.  I  need  an  experienced  shepherd  to  lead  the  sheep. 
A.  Do  you  know,  madam,  that  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  letters  I  get  from  women  begin  with  the  words,  "Help! 
Help!"  Can't  someone  just  start  off  like,  "I  am  a  bewitch- 
ing brunette  of  nineteen,  uninhibited  and  playful  etc."  I 
doubt  there  are  any  writers  in  Albany.  I  doubt  there  are 
even  any  sheep.  I  admit  I  haven't  been  there  in  twenty 
years,  and  then  I  was  a  young  gallant  not  looking  for 
sheep  or  writers. 

Q.  /  cannot  even  think  of  a  basic  plot,  and  yet  I  know  I 
could  write  stories  otherwise.  I  have  a  decent  command  of 
English,  a  compassion  for  people  and  an  interest  in  what 
happens  to  them. 

A.  I  believe  you  could  be  a  writer  with  those  qualifica- 
tions. If  you  have  characters  they  will  often  do  their  own 
plotting.  If  not,  you  do  not  have  to  think  of  a  basic  plot. 
They  are  all  around  you:  Girl  meets  Boy  (Romeo  and 
Juliet  etc.) ;  Man  Achieves  Dignity  with  a  Sudden  Ges- 
ture; Life  Acquires  Dignity  by  Conflict;  A  Character 
Overcomes  Odds  to  Achieve  Something  Universally  Valu- 
able; Man  Against  Fate.  These  can  all  be  sub-divided  end- 
lessly. Get  the  character  for  whom  you  feel  compassion 
into  a  situation  where  he  is  faced  with  utter  failure  or 
personal  dignity  and  let  him  fight  it  out.  (Don't  forget 
you  read  it  here  first!) 
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